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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiee 
Of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  manJtlnd— neither  to  give  nor  to  taJte  quarter.  If  he  telU  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  UUs  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  that  he  mag  go  on  fearleu.~Du  IFom. 


procure  an  Anglo-Austro-Frencli  allianoe  against  Russia 
and  GermaDjr.  In  how  far  Count  Benst  may  have  been 
the  originator  of  this  scheme,  wo  do  not  pretend  to  say ; 
but  it  is  strange  that  the  Paris  story  of  a  personal  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  two  Ambassadors  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  reflections  as  to  its  probability  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  relations  between  Count  Munster 
and  Prince  Bismarck  were  not  of  the  most  cordial  natnre  ; 
and  that  Count  Bmut,  as  a  notorious  opponent  of  the 
Prtnce*Sf  would  not  he  likely  to  make  any  observations 
reflecting  on  Count  Munster^  himself  no  friend  of  Prince 
Bismarck's,  '  Thus  we  have  here  the  singular  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  an  assertion  finally  contradicted  by  the  assertor. 
The  object  of  this  excessively  delicate  piece  of  diplomacy, 
though  well  concealed,  seems  to  us  sufficiently  clear.  The 
author  of  the  story  wished  to  conceal  the  real  reasons 
of  the  disagreement  by.  attributing  to  them  a  personal 
character,  and  to  involve  Count  Miinster  in  annoyances 
at  a  critical  moment,  the  italicised  passage  simply  being 
intended  to  screen  Count  Beust.  Is  this  another  case 
of  calumniated  diplomacy  ? 


POLmCAL  AND  SOCIAL 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

,  We  printed  last  week  an  article  by  a  French  Repub¬ 
lican  on  the  proceedings  of  Marshal  MacMahon  and  his 
advisers ;  this  week  we  print  an  article  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  by  Mr.  Karl  Blind,  who  takes  a  less  hopeful  view 
of  the  situation.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Blind  is  wrong, 
but  he  has  an  awkward  habit  of  being  right  on  such 
matters,  aud  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  vast 
deal  of  subterranean  intrigae  going  on  throughout  the 
Continent,  whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  it.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  concurrently  with  the  overthrow  of  M. 
Simon's  Ministry,  there  should  be  a  great  increase  of 
Ultramontane  activity  in  Austria.  The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  l^s  issued  a  circular  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  aiithorities  ordering  them  to  send  in  detailed 
reports  regarding  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the 
schoolmasters,  aud  especiidly  whether  they  are  animated 
by  a  proper  Austrian  patriotism,  whether  the  school 
libraries  are  properly  provided  with  patriotic  books, 
what  clubs  the  teachers  frequent,  whom  they  keep 
company  with,  what  are  their  political  views  and  their 
relations  to  the  clergy,  Ac.,  and  whether  the  regulations 
regarding  school-lx^ks,  and  the  pictures  on  copy  and 
exercise-L>oks,  are  properly  carried  out. 


There  has  been  much  talk  in  certain  circles  in  Vienna 
regarding  a  scheme  to  unite  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  the  Her¬ 
zegovina  into  a  kingdom  under  the  rule  of  the  Archduke 
Frederick,  the  nephew  of  Archduke  Albrecht.  We  do 
not  see  that  such  a  project  has  any  more  chances  of 
succeeding  now  than  it  had  some  years  ago,  when  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  was  a  candidate  for  the  Servian 
Crown.  The  negotiations  had  then  progressed  consi- 
deral^  when  an  unforeseen  obstacle  presented  itself. 
The  ]^ing  of  Servia  would  have  to  be  of  the  orthodox 
faith  ;  but  against  such  a  change  of  faith,  the  traditions 
of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Vatican  were  all  powerful,  and  Prmce  Milan  was 
allowed  to  succeed  to  nis  inheritance,  whilst  Maximilian 
mot  his  mournful  death  in  Mexico. 


We  had  heard  last  week  that  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  Ambassadors  were,  to  say  the  least,  not  agreed 
upon  several  points ;  the  news  came  to  us  from  Paris, 
and  from  a  source  that  might  be  expected  to  be  well 
informed.  But  we  did  not  attach  much  importance  to 
the  matter,  as  it  was  represented  rather  as  a  personal 
affair,  having  its  origin  in  observations  attributed  to 
Count  Beust,  concerning  the  relations  of  Count  Munster 
to  a  certain  party  in  Berlin,  which  exhibited  a  very  ques¬ 
tionable  amount  of  taste  and  patriotism  in  the  matter 
of  increasing  the  German  Ambassador's  salary.  We 
were  convinced,  as  far  as  Count  Munster  was  concerned, 
that  it  was  as  unlikely  that  he  should  allow  any  such 
observations,  had  they  been  used,  to  influence  him,  as 
it  was  improbable  that  Count  Beust  should  have  uttered 
them.  And  being  coupled  with  hints  and  inuendoes 
regarding  the  circumstances  of  Count  Munster's  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Ambassador  to  this  Government,  we  concluded 
that  the  news  was  being  spread  for  a  purpose,  and  there¬ 
fore  took  no  notice  of  it,  having  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Count  Beust 's  conduct  was  other  than  p»‘rfectly  correct. 
It  seems,  however,  that  there  may  have  been  a  disagree¬ 
ment,  not  of  a  personal,  but  of  a  much  wider  character 
— a  difference  of  opinion,  not  between  Ambassadors,  but 
between  the  Governments.  In  short.  Count  Boost  is  ac¬ 
cused  by  the  Berlin  Ministerial  Post  of  endeavouring  to 


General  Grant  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  Monday,  and, 
after  a  visit  to  Manchester,  reached  London  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  preparations  are 
made  for  giving  the  ex-President  such  a  welcome  as 
will  be  warmly  appreciated  by  his  countrymen,  and  will 
do  much  to  make  unkindly  by^nes  bygones  between 
ourselves  and  our  transatlantic  kinsmen.  Already  it  is 
announced  that  he  will  bo  visited  and  entertained  by 
various  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  by  the  Lord 
Mayor ;  and  that  it  has  been  decided  to  present  him 
with  the  freedom  of  the  City.  These  official  marks  of 
respect  will  show  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
we  bear  them  no  ill-will,  and  no  doubt  unofficial  London 
will  not  be  behind  Liverpool  and  Manchester  in  their 
demonstrations  of  respect  for  the  man  and  friendly 
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feeling  for  his  country.  When  the  Saltan  was  here  in 
1867,  an  ode  in  Turkish  was  composed  in  hk  honour, 
and  sang  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  2,000  yoioes.  That 
was  carrying  hospitality  to  a  great  length ;  surely,  some 
of  our  enterprising  managers  are  equal  to  procuring 
an  ode  in  honour  of  General  Grant  in  our  own  todgue, 
which  he  has  at  last  shown  that  he  can  speak  as  well  as 
understand. 


Those  who  go  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe’s  article 
in  the  Nineteenth  Oentury,  expecting  to  find  there  at  last 
a  “  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question  ” — a  clear  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  true  English  policy,  neither  Pro-Russian  nor 
Pro-Turkish  but  Pro-British  in  the  highest  sense — will 
come  away  disappointed.  The  article  is  only  the  first  part 
of  a  paper  written  fourteen  years  ago,  soon  after  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Saltan  Abdul  Aziz,  and  is  a  brief  sketch  of 
Ottoman  rule  as  it  was  then,  and  of  the  various  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  our  statesmen  had  been  led  to  take  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  Turkey;  the  second 
part — in  which  Lord  Stratford  considers  the  question, 
from  the  point  of  view,  be  it  remembered,  of  fourteen 
years  ago,  “how  far  a  disease,  apparently  deep-seated 
and  attended  with  many  forbidding  symptoms,  is  never¬ 
theless  open  to  remedies  and  capable  of  yielding  to  a 
well-conducted  method  of  treatment  ” — is  reserved,  un¬ 
fortunately,  for  next  month’s  issue  of  the  magazine. 
Lord  Stratford’s  views  as  to  the  present  state  of  things 
are  given  in  a  postscript.  Briefly  stated,  they  amonnt 
to  this :  Restore  peace,  if  possible ;  keep  the  Turkish 
power  at  Constantinople,  but  reform  their  political  and 
administrative  system,  and  do  not  shrink  from  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  force  for  that  purpose,  if  it  is  necessary 
and  practicable.  | 


One  of  the  first  questions  that  the  reader  of  Lord 
Stratford’s  paper  asks  is.  Which  of  the  rival  policies  that 
have  been  before  the  country  for  the  last  year  does  it  go 
to  support?  Does  it  favour  the  Government  or  the  Op¬ 
position  ?  Much  as  the  question  has  been  hammered 
and  battered,  let  us  state  once  more  three  different  lines, 
over  which  so  much  argument  and  vituperation  have 
been  expended,  on  the  single  point  of  the  employment  of 
force.  The  great  mass  of  the  Conservative  party,  with 
Lord  Beaconsfiold  as  spokesman,  have  urged  us  to  fight 
for  the  inviolability  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  To  that 
policy  Lord  Stratford  is  emphatically  opposed,  and  as 
the  rat  is  not  quite  dead,  but  only  overpowered  and 
shamming,  it  is  just  as  well  that  he  has  poured  some 
more  water  over  it.  He  is  of  opinion  that  by  their 
behaviour  since  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  more  particularly 
daring  the  reign  of  the  Saltan  whose  accession  to  power 
was  giving  rise  to  considerable  hopes  when  Lord  Strat¬ 
ford  wrote  this  article,  the  Turks  have  forfeited  all 
claim  to  the  protection  of  that  Treaty.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  execution  of  true  reforms,  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  which  was  communicated  to  the  signataries 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  was  “  virtually  the  condition  on 
which  the  Porte  was  received,  to  use  a  French  ex- 
rcssion,  into  the  family  of  European  States.’’  The  Porte 
as  shamefully  neglected  to  fulfil  that  condition,  and 
the  signataries  are  thereby  practically  released  from 
their  obligations.  This  has  been  said  again  and  again, 
but  the  belief  in  what  is  called  the  sacredness  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  is  still  suflSciently  alive,  and  in¬ 
dignation  against  Russia  for  having  broken  the  Treaty 
still  suflSciently  capable  of  being  worked  upon  for  party 
purposes,  to  make  its  repetition  by  such  an  authority 
as  Lord  Stratford  a  welcome  fact.  The  second  line 
of  policy,  that  advocated  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and 
the  moderate  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Conservative  party  as  a  pis-aller^  is  that,  while 
we  do  not  fail  to  remonstrate  with  the  Porte  about  its 
misrule,  we  should  have  too  much  tenderness  for  an 
ancient  ally  to  use  force  to  compel  the  Porte  to  concede 
good  government  to  Turkey.  To  this  policy  Lord 
Stratford  declares  his  opposition,  and  pronounces  in 
favour  of  that  policy  of  contingent  coercion  which  has 
been  advocated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  meets  with  the 


support  of  the  gretft  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party.  Tho 
existing  state  of  w«r  introduces  a  new  element,  but  he 
is  emp^tic  upon  lihe  necessity  of  insisting  upon  the 
execution  of  reforms,  and  he  would  not  shrink  from 
coercion,  thoujA,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  considers  the 
expediency  oi  using  force  dependent  upon  circum- 
stances. 


There  is  smother  magazine  paper  on  the  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion,  which,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  has  a  certain 
freshness  and  authority — one  by  Sir  George  Campbell,  in 
the  Fortnightly  Beview.  Sir  George  proposes  a  free 
handling  and  new  partition  of  all  that  troublesome  region 
of  mixed  races  and  weak  Governments,  stretching  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  comprising  Turkey  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  Turkistan,  Affghanistan,  Persia, 
and  Arabia.  On  this  large  scheme  we  will  not  remark 
farther  than  that  Sir  George  agrees  with  Lord  Stratford 
in  advising  the  retention  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
and  that  he  proposes  its  being  carried  out  by  a  friendly 
understanding  with  Russia.  He  would  not  exactly  have 
us  swear  eternal  friendship  with  Russia,  but  he  would 
have  us  frankly  and  virtually  acknowledge  that  we  have 
opposing  interests,  and  endeavour  to  come  to  a  pacific 
agreement  and  compromise.  The  basis  of  this  under¬ 
standing  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  interminable  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  unprofitable  waste  of  resources  which  can¬ 
not  but  arise  out  of  unfriendly  relations  between  the 
two  Empires.  We  have  extended  our  Empire  in  Asia 
within  the  last  half-century  as  far  as  we  wish,  and  with 
unparalleled  rapidity  of  annexation ;  our  whole  concern 
is  to  keep  what  we  have  got,  and  wo  should  not 
churlishly  seek  to  interfere  with  an  expansive  tendency 
as  natural  as  our  own,  so  long  as  it  does  not  threaten 
our  possessions.  Civilisation  must  be  looked  upon  as 
more  or  less  of  a  failure  if  a  peaceful  understanding  is 
impossible. 


The  ship-builders  of  the  Clyde  and  their  workmen 
have  not  yet  agreed  to  submit  their  dispute  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  stoppage  of  the  wages  of  25,000  men,  with,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  twice  as  many  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  dependent  upon  them,  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
forms  another  urgent  example  of  the  necessity  of  get¬ 
ting  a  less  clumsy  and  barbarous  method  of  regulating 
wages  and  profits.  We  doubt  whether  Mr.  George 
Potter’s  letter  to  the  Times  has  much  weight  as 
an  appeal  against  employers  for  locking-out  all 
the  workmen  in  a  ti^e  because  one  section  of 
them  have  gone  on  strike.  Such  tactics  bear  very 
hardly  on  the  men,  and  greatly  increase  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  a  strike  to  a  successful  issue,  but  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  breaches  of  the  fair  laws  of  such 
a  warfare.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convince  the  ordinary 
mind  that  a  general  lock-out  is  a  more  unfair  weapon 
than  a  strike.  Where  masters  and  men  alike  are  in 
fault  is  in  either  locking-out  or  striking  without  show¬ 
ing  a  willingness  to  submit  to  arbitration.  In  this  Clyde 
dispute,  the  blame  of  rejecting  arbitration  rests  with  the 
masters,  and  until  they  show  a  more  accommodating 
spirit  they  must  be  held  responsible  for  whatever  dis¬ 
tress  is  caused  by  the  look-out,  and  for  whatever  harm 
may  be  done  by  driving  the  shipbuilding  trade  into 
other  hands.  So  long  as  the  masters  decline  to  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  faiiiy  chosen  board  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  raise  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  it  is 
idle  to  lecture  the  men  on  their  discontentedness  and 
selfishness,  want  of  patriotism,  and  so  forth. 


Madrid  news  is  to  the  effect  that  Government  agents 
profess  to  have  detected  a  widely-ramified  conspiracy 
among  the  Army,  got  up  in  the  Radical  and  Repablicau 
sense.  Many  non-commissioned  officers  have  been  ar¬ 
rested.  A  General  of  Brigade,  Villacampo,  has  suddenly 
disappeared.  It  is  alleged  that  he,  too,  is  regarded  as 
being  implicated  in  the  plot.  Official  statements  made 
on  the  subject  in  the  Cortes  are  rather  vague  and  un- 
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satisfactory.  Senor  Bomero  Robledo  avoided  speaking 
out  as  much  as  possible,  declaring  that  “  the  facts  of  the 
ease  would  be  brought  out  by  the  courts  of  justice.'*  A 
meeting  of  130  delegates  of  Spanish  journalists  has 
protested,  in  the  name  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press, 
against  the  Press  Bill  laid  W  Government  before  the 
Cortes.  An  address  to  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
was  resolved  upon,  petitioning  for  the  rejection  of  the 
offensive  Bill.  At  bottom,  Spain  is  evidently  not  very 
Alfonsist. 

There  are  several  special  correspondents  anxiously 
watching  the  development  of  affairs  on  the  Danube,  who 
never  send  a  line  of  news  to  any  papers,  but  keep  their 
principals,  the  great  financial  firms,  fully  advised  re* 
garding  the  chances  either  side  possesses  of  obtaining 
the  first  victory.  This  victory  is  being  discounted  by 
the  Paris  and  Vienna  Bourses  according  to  the  different 
hopes  prevailing  there.  Thus,  whilst  the  Vienna  Ex¬ 
change  is  stolidly  passive  and  indifferent  to  the  unim¬ 
portant  war  news  so  far,  the  Paris  Bourse  is  feverishly 
excited  and  working  ha]^  for  a  rise  in  Rentes  and  Con¬ 
sols,  the  latter  having,  during  the  last  week,  been 
largely  purchased  on  French  account,  so  that  the  rise  in 
the  London  market  might  react  upon  the  Paris  Bourse. 
This  was  partly  done  to  prevent  a  fall  in  Rentes  on  account 
of  the  change  of  Ministry;  but  it  was  also  owing  to  a 
desire  to  keep  up  French  quotations  and  imbue  the 
market  with  a  firmness  a  Russian  defeat  would  certainly 
greatly  endanger.  Why  the  Paris  Bourse  should  be 
specially  affected  by  a  Russian  defeat,  we  will  not  stop 
to  inquire.  It  will  be  so,  and  the  London  market 
correspondingly  affected  by  this  additional  influence  in 
proportion  to  its  obligations  to  France.  In  Vienna,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Bourse  operations  are  limited  to  pre¬ 
parations  for  contracting  the  influence  of  a  Russian  vic¬ 
tory  on  Turkish  and  Hungarian  securities.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  Vienna  will  be  least  affected  by  a 
Russian  victory.  Holders  of  Turkish  stock  can  conse^ 
quently  not  do  better  than  follow  the  Vienna  example, 
and  not  be  led  astray  by  French  operators. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

We  set  up  a  fair  standard  by  which  to  judge  how 
much  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Birmingham  was  due  to 
admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  bow  much  to  approval 
of  his  policy  when  we  ask  ourselves  whether  he  would 
have  b^n  received  with  equal  fervour  if  he  had  gone 
down  to  the  great  city  of  pens  and  Nonconformists  four 
years  ago.  Supposing,  again,  that  Birmingham  were 
peopled  with  men  of  like  passions  with  the  Eastern 
politician  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  That  able  writer, 
we  all  know,  is  not  reserved  in  the  expression  of  his 
feelings  ;  would  that  expression,  in  the  case  of  a  whole 
population  similarly  disposed,  have  taken  the  form  of 
cheering  and  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs  ?  Certainly 
not ;  if  the  population  of  Birmingham  had  been  possessed 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette — we  will  not  call 
it  an  unclean  spirit  nor  even  Pro-Turkish,  but  Pro- 
British  if  it  likes  the  term — if  they  had  had  the  same  con¬ 
ception  of  their  patriotic  duty  and  the  same  fierce  hatred 
of  opponents,  their  feelings  would  have  found  expression 
in  the  heaving  of  brickbats  and  other  unpleasant 
symbols  of  difference  of  opinion.  Let  the  editor  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  consider  w'hat  would  have  happened  to 
him  in  the  crowd  on  Thursday  if  he  had  proposed  “  Three 
cheers  for  Turkey,*^  or  tried  to  raise  the  chorus  to  Mr. 
Maedermott's  “popular  patriotic  song,”  or  even  at¬ 
tempted  to  recite  his  last  occasional  remark  on  the  topic 
of  the  day.  We  fear  that  the  railway  porter,  who  in 
his  zeal  to  keep  the  way  clear  for  the  great  man,  laid 
violent  hands  on  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  would  in 
such  a  case  have  had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining 
order. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  Birmingham, 
whether  or  not  it  has  any  claim  to  represent  the  opinion 
of  other  great  towns,  is  warmly  in  favour  of  the  policy 


of  Mr.  Gladstone's  five  Resolutions.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  on  Thursday  puts  in  still  clearer  light  what  the 

fith  of  those  Resolutions  was.  Not,  as  the  Ministerial 
'ress  is  fond  of  putting  it,  that  we  should  go  to  war  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  that  we  should 
have  prevented  war  by  consenting  to  the  delimitation  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire— >to  the  expulsion  of  Ottoman  admin¬ 
istration  from  those  provinces  where  it  had  shown  itself 
incapable  of  maintaining  justice  and  capable  of  the  most 
savage  excesses  with  a  view  to  maintaining  dominion.  That 
was  the  pith  of  the  Resolutions  in  so  far  as  they  applied 
to  the  state  of  things  before  war  actually  broke  out. 
The  principle  of  those  Resolutions,  if  carried  into  action 
then,  would  have  prevented  war.  Even  supposing  the 
theory  of  the  Russophobists  is  correct,  and  Russia  was 
determined  to  go  to  war  for  the  purpose  not  of  liberating 
the  Christians,  but  of  annexing  Turkey,  if  our  Govern¬ 
ment  had  acted  on  the  principle  of  those  Resolutions,  they 
would  at  leMt  have  deprived  Russia  of  a  specious  cover 
for  her  ambitions  designs,  and  compelled  her  to  hoist  the 
flag  of  annexation  without  disguise.  All  this,  however,  has 
been  said  so  often  that  the  repetition  of  it  is  not  likely 
to  convince  anybody  unconvinced  before.  The  practical 
question  now  is  whether  the  principle  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
^solutions  can  still  be  applied.  War  has  not  been  pre¬ 
vented  ;  can  peace  be  restored  ?  Do  we  believe  that  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  were  in  office  he  would  succeed  in 
restoring  peace  at  a  price  compatible  with  British 
interests  ?  That  may  or  may  not  be ;  nobody  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  see  into  the  future  ;  but  at  least  we  know  that 
he  would  do  his  utmost  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
by  giving  the  Turks  clearly  to  understand  that  the  area 
of  their  administration  must  be  restricted.  Nobody  can 
pretend  to  doubt  that  were  an  intimation  sent  to 
the  Porte  to  the  effect  that  if  it  refused  to  make  peace  on 
the  basis  of  withdrawing  its  administration  from  Bul¬ 
garia,  the  British  fleet  would  appear  in  the  Dardanelles, 
the  war  would  not  be  of  long  duration.  In  all  reason¬ 
able  probability,  peace  would  be  made  at  once  without 
the  firing  of  a  shot.  And  the  most  prejudiced  Russo- 
phobist  would  not  venture  to  say  that  an  independent 
Bulgaria,  or  even  a  much  greater  restriction  of  the  area 
of  Ottoman  administration,  would  be  in  any  way  detri¬ 
mental  to  British  interests. 

But  the  Birmingham  demonstration  has  a  value  which 
cannot  be  measur^  by  discussing  the  precise  terms  of 
the  resolutions  moved  and  seconded.  A  national  policy 
cannot  be  put  into  the  form  of  a  categorical  imperative. 
The  outside  Parliament  can  only  inmeate  the  spirit  in 
which  the  executive  should  act ;  it  cannot  lay  down  hard- 
and-fast  lines.  The  mainsprings  of  the  enthusiastic 
reception  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Birmingham  were  the 
conviction  that  it  is  consistent  neither  with  British  in¬ 
terests  nor  with  British  honour  that  the  Ottoman 
Empire  be  maintained  any  longer  as  it  is,  and  the 
belief  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  have  not  given 
effect  to  that  conviction,  and  cannot  be  trusted  to  give 
effect  to  it  without  popular  pressure.  The  Birmingham 
demonstration  is  by  no  means  an  unprofitable  waste 'of 
sentiment.  It  is  true,  we  have  gained  something  of  what  we 
want.  The  section  of  the  Cabinet  that  was  bent  upon  going 
to  war  as  the  ally  of  Turkey  has  beeu  chocked  for  the 
moment.  But,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  “we  are  rolling 
the  stone  of  Sisyphus  uphill,  and  the  moment  we  cease 
to  push,  the  stone  begins  obstinately  to  roll  down  again.’’ 
The  danger  is  that  unless  the  conviction  of  the  nation  re¬ 
garding  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  strongly  and  repeatedly 
declared,  any  accident  may  give  the  pro-Turkish  section 
of  the  Cabinet  the  ascendency.  “  Is  there  reason,’’  Mr. 
Gladstone  asked  his  Birmingham  audience,  “to  exert 
ourselves  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  be  on  the  alert  ?  Is  it 
necessary  that  you  should  be  gathered  here  in  these  vast 
numbers,  and  that  others  should  be  encouraged  from 
time  to  time  to  carry  on  a  perpetual  effort  ?  I  wish 
I  could  answer  that  it  was  not;  on  the  contrary, 
the  proofs  of  its  necessity  are  clear  and  overwhelming. 
How  is  it  possible  to  place  reliance  upon  the  policy 
of  the  Government  ?  What  is  it  to-day,  and  what  will 
it  be  to-morrow  ?  What  was  it  when  Lord  Beacons- 
fleld  spoke  at  the  Guildhall  P  What  was  it  when  Lord 
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Salisbarj  in  Constantinople  nttered  in  manly  tones 
sentiments  worthy  of  a  British  statesman  ?  To  which 
of  these  colours  does  the  Government  mean  ultimately 
to  adhere  ?  Its  policy  is  a  policy  of  zig-zag  and  see-saw. 


Bat,  nnfortanately,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclasion  that 
when  it  moves  in  the  right  direction  it  moves  under 
popular  pressure,  but  when  that  pressure  is  withdrawn 
it  is  apt  to  move  in  the  wrong  one.” 


THE  WAK  ON  THE  DANUBE. 
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The  figures  refer  to  the  troops  at  the  place — garrison  or  field  troops. 


Edropol  Balkans 


The  above  sketch  shows  the  Danube  from  Oreava 
(Rahova)  to  Widdin,  and  the  roads  and  passes  across 
the  Balkan  to  Pirot  and  Sophia.  A  good  high-road 
connects  Islash  and  Turn  Magurelli  with  Piket  (Pisketu) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Schyl  (Jiul)  opposite  Oreava,  whence 
one  road  runs  south  through  Rogosan  to  Vratza,  and 
another  to  Vishedrina  where  the  roads  meet  from 
Lom  and  Dzibra  Palanka,  and  run  to  Vratza  also, 
and  to  Milkovatz.  Thence  it  runs  along  the 
valley  of  the  Ogustul,  which  it  crosses  twice,  to 
Berkovtcha  where  it  splits,  one  running  across  the 
Stara  Planina  through  Giintchi  to  Sophia,  and  the  other 


also  across  the  Stara  Planina  through  Komstitza  to 
Sribintche,  on  the  high-road  midway  between  Pirot  and 
Sophia.  From  Komstitza,  another  road  runs  westwards 
across  the  plateau  direct  to  Pirot.  All  three  of  these 
passes  are  fairly  practicable;  the  danger  to  an  army 
forcing  them  would  be  from  a  flank  attack  by  the  forces 
at  Widdin,  Belgradjik,  and  Pirot.  This,  however, 
would  be  prevented  by  the  Serbs  and  the  Timok  army, 
to  whom  any  attack  on  Sophia  would  have  to  be 
conducted.  If  the  Russians  should  cross  at  Oreava,  it 
could  only  be  as  the  right  wing  of  their  centre  advanced 
But  what  the  Russians  will  do  after  they  have  crossed 
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the  Danube  is  pure  speculation,  for  which  there  can  be 
no  data  at  all  as  yet.  So  far,  the  probabilities,  both 
military  and  political,  seem  to  point  to  the  intention  of 
forming  a  strong  centre,  which  will  advance  to  the 
Balkans,  whilst  the  right  and  left  wings,  form  front, 
east,  and  west,  and  push  the  Turks  westwards .  towards 
the  Timok,  into  the  arms  of  the  Servian  and  Timok 
corps,  and  eastwards  into  their  positions  on  the  Bustzuk- 
Shumla-Pravady  line. 

The  concentration  of  the  Russian  troops  on  the 
Danube  preliminary  to  a  passage  of  the  river  is  now  in 
all  essential  particulars  complete.  We  are  able  to  give 
an  account  of  their  dispositions  that  will  shortly  be 
verified  by  events.  Towards  the  east,  the  line  Braila- 
Reni  is  occupied  by  about  10,000  men,  and  the  line 
Ismail  (Tutschkow)-Kilia  by  some  5,000.  Between 
Reni  and  Ismail,  Kartal  and  Satunovo  are  occupied 
by  800  men  each.  Thus,  in  all  at  the  outside  there 
are  now  not  more  than  20,000  men  east  of  Braila.  But 
at  Bolgrad,  however,  which  is  the  ‘point  d'appui  for 
these  forces,  there  are  large  reserves,  both  of  men 
and  material,  which  might  be  directed  against  any  attack 
by  the  Turks.  The  forces  which  first  moved  on  this 
line  have  been  withdrawn  as  the  Russian  works  on  the 
river  progressed ;  and  the  streu^h  of  these  works  and 
their  position  sufficiently  show  tnat  this  portion  of  the 
Russian  line  is  a  defensive  and  not  an  offensive  one, 
the  precautions  taken  being  directed  against  any  ripa¬ 
rian  attack  by  the  Turkish  fleet  and  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  river  by  the  Turks.  Of  the  works  at 
Keni  we  have  already  spoken.  At  Braila  they  are  still 
more  formidable.-  Here  three  batteries  have  been  con¬ 
structed — one  placed  west  of  the  town  and  sweeping  the 
Danube  with  four  12-pounders,  and  two  of  larger  calibre 
up  to  the  point  formed  by  the  Matchin  arm ;  and 
two  situated  to  the  east  of  the  town,  raking  the  Matchin 
arm,  one  above  the  other.  The  lower  battery  is  armed  with 
four  guns  of  position  and  four  howitzers ;  the  upper  bat¬ 
tery  contains  eight  pieces  of  still  larger  calibre,  and  two 
mortars  of  which  the  projectiles  ore  said  to  have  reached 
Matchin.  The  lower  battery  is  commanded  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Samoilo,  whose  forty-third  shot  destroved  the 
Lutfi  Ujelil.  Finallv  there  is  a  fourth  battery  oi  lighter 
^ns  on  the  island  opposite  Braila.  Of  preparations 
for  crossing  the  Danube  in  force  at  this  point  there  is 
no  sign. 

From  Braila  up  to  the  lines  Bucharest- Oltenitza  and 
Bucharest- Giurge VO,  there  are  no  troops  beyond  the 
number  requisite  to  guard  against  a  possible  surprise ; 
but  there  is  a  depdt  at  Slobosia,  and  a  small  reserve  to 
hold  the  Jalomitza.  Bat  between  Bucharest  and  Giur- 
gevo,  the  concentration  is  on  a  large  scale.  The  forces 
are  here  set  up  in  three  camps.  The  first  is  between 
Sintes  and  Vidra,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Sahara ; 
the  second  is  at  Komana ;  and  the  third  between 
Frateshti  and  Daia.  Each  of  these  camps  contain 
30,000-35,000  men — say  30,000  guns — or  a  total  of 
90,000,  to  which  mast  be  added  another  10,000  at  Giur- 
gevo  and  Slobosia.  Thus  there  are  100,000  men  now 
concentrated  on  the  Bacharest-Giurgevo  line  along  the 
railway,  who  may  be  directed  either  against  the  line 
Rustzuk-Turtukai  or  Rustzuk-Sistova.  On  the  spot  it  is 
believed  that  the  latter  is  the  line  that  will  be  chosen  ; 
and  that  the  demonstration  at  Oltenitza  is  merely  a 
feint  to  which  an  air  of  greater  probability  is  given  by 
the  presence  of  a  corps  half-way  between  Komana  and 
Oltenitza,  near  Isvorele. 

The  second  concentration  has  been  effected  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Aluta.  East  of  the  river  there  are 
60,000  men  in  two  camps,  one  between  Rusche  de  Vede 
and  Salcijas,  and  the  other  south  of  this  place,  both  on 
the  high-road  to  Turn  Magurelli.  West  of  the  Aluta 
there  are  four  camps — one  round  Karakal,  a  second  at 
Skorishora,  a  third  at  Rassaueshti,  and  a  fourth  at 
Vodastry,  representing  a  total  of  about  80,000  men. 
This  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  tho  line. 

Further  west  on  the  line  Kalafat-Turn  Severin,  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  material  change ;  but 
the  last  accounts  state  that  the  number  of  Russians  here 


amount  to  over  4^,000  men.  There  are,  therefore,  at 
present  240,000  in  position  on  the  Danube  without 
counting  the  reserves  that  are  being  brought  forward, 
and  which  certainly  amount  to  another  60,000  to 
80,000  men,  nor  the  Roumanians  who  are  being  massed 
piurtly  at  Turn  Severin  and  Gerneci  and  partly  on  the 
Upper  Sebyl  (Jiul)  and  Upper  Aluta.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  what  this  withdrawal  of  the  Roumanian  troops 
from  the  immediate  rear  actually  means.  It  is  true  that, 
in  view  of  the  present  temper  of  the  Hungarians,  and 
the  former  action  of  Austria  in  1854-55,  an  occupation 
of  the  positions  leading  from  the  Bother  Thurm  rasa  to 
Rimnik  and  Slatina — of  which  we  annex  a  sketch — 
would  be  fully  justified  as  a  protection  for  the  Russian 
rear  in  case  of  nostilities  on  the  part  of  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  whilst  the  employment  of  Roumanian  troops 
would  be  less  liable  to  ^ve  offence  than  if  Russians 
were  to  undertake  the  task. 
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Of  the  actual  hostilities  since  we  last  wrote  the  only 
aflhir  of  any  importance  was  the  attempt  of  the  batteries  at 
Slobosia  upon  the  Turkish  monitor  stationed  at  Rustzuk, 
said  to  be  the  Aasari-She/ket,  one  9-inoh  and  four  7-ixioh 
Armstrongs.  This  vessel,  whether  it  be  the  Aisart- 
Shefket  or  not,  belongs  to  the  sea-going  fleet,  and  is 
quite  powerful  enou^  to  dash  through  any  pontoon- 
bridge,  its  draught,  16j^  feet,  permitting  it  to  run  up  to 
Zimnitza  with  the  river  at  its  present  height.  On  this 
vessel  the  point-battery  at  Slobosia  opened  fire  on 
Saturday,  the  vessel  returning  it  with  a  couple  of  9-inoh 
shells,  whilst  the  Lorn  and  Karantina  Tabias  followed 
the  example  and  dismounted  two  of  the  enemy's  guns. 
At  Turtukai  and  Oltenitza,  as  well  as  at  Islash  and  other 
points,  the  Russian  batteries  have  been  throwing  shells 
across,  evidently  in  order  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
Turkish  works  to  facilitate  subsequent  operations,  but 
the  Turks  have  not  replied  except  from  the  more  ex¬ 
posed  batteries. 
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THE  SEAT  OF  WAB  IN  ASIA  MINOR 


(The  doU  abore  the  oolomns  show  front ;  two  dots,  a  doohle  front.) 


Both  the  right  and  the  left  wings  of  the  Bnssiaii  armj 
are  steadily  advancing  and  consolidating  their  positions, 
as  the  advance-gnards  prepare  the  way.  On  the  left 
wing  there  has  j^en  a  movement  along  the  vall^  of  the 
Euphrates,  by  a  reconnaissance  in  force  from  Chamur, 
presumably  to  threaten  Melaskert,  and  turn  the  Turkish 
position  at  Kylly,  as  well  as  to  secure  their  left 
flank  *  from  an  attack  by  the  rabble  collected  at 
Mush. 

On  the  right  wing,  the  forces  operating  on  the 
Tcharuk  have  joined  hands  with  detachments  from 
Ardahan,  at  Ghaut  and  Chet  vis,  just  north  of  and  close 
to  Ardanudsh,  whilst  the  main  force,  apparently 
.  General  DeweVs  division,  has  advanced  from  Ardahan 
ifid  Urut  to  Nessipennek,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Bardez. 
Of  the  centre  we  have  no  reliable  information ;  but  we 
may  mention  the  intelligence  that  both  Deli  Musa  and 
.GeUhevan  have  been  taken,  according  to  one  account, 
whilst  the  other  states  that  th^  are  being  attacked 
whilst  the  main  forces  are  taking  the  northern  road  over 
the  Soghanlu  Dagh.  At  all  events,  the  centre  and  right 
wing  have  attained  their  final  position  preliminary  to 
an  attack  on  Mukhtar  Pasha's  position ;  the  delay  being 
in  all  probability  caused  by  the  left  wing  and  the 
Tcharuk  corps  not  yet  having  advanced  far  enough  to 
join  in  a  combined  movement.  It  is  stated  in  Tifiis  that 
the  grand  attack  will  not  be  made  before  June  4,  so  that 
the  Czar  may  take  the  news  of  a  great  victory  with  him 
as  a  eadeau  to  the  army  on  the  Danube.  Be  that  as  it 
■may,  the  Russians  have  so  far  felt  every  inch  of  their 


way  before  advancing  in  force ;  and  to  do  that  takes 
time. 

Of  the  fables  sown  broadcast  about  the  slaughter  at 
Batoum,  the  recapture  of  Ardahan,  and  the  uniform 
successes  of  the  Turkish  army  *’  in  the  Caucasus,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  a  word. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  GREECE. 

There  was  a  time,  and  not  so  ve^  lon^  ago,  when 
the  Hellenic  factor  in  the  Eastern  Question  was  the 
chief  factor  in  that  very  complicated  problem.  The 
Greeks  were  then  synonymous  with  the  Eastern  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  from  them  proceeded  all  the  movements 
towards  emancipation  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  But  in 
recent  years  all  this  has  changed.  The  Slavs  have 
emerged  from  their  long  obscurity,  and  thus  the  Eastern 
Question  has  been  rendered  much  more  complicated  than 
it  was  before.  The  Bulgarians  and  other  members  of 
the  Slavonic  race  have  discovered  that  they  have  a 
nationality  of  their  own,  and  have  begun  to  snow  poli¬ 
tical  aspirations  inconsistent  alike  with  Turkish  and 
with  Gb^k  supremacy.  Even  if  they  stood  alone 
their  numbers  would  make  them  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  problem ;  but  they  do  not  stand 
alone.  They  have  found  a  powerful  protector  in 
Russia,  who  advocates  their  cause  from  mixed  motives. 
In  Western  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  chief  element  in  the  mixture 
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of  motives  is  a  desire  to  extend  Russian  influence,  and  if 
possible  to  plant  the  Russian  eagle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles.  The  Slavonic  Question 
is  thereby  identified  with  the  question  of  Russian  exten¬ 
sion,  and  we  are  so  very  much  afraid  of  Russia’s  gaining 
possession  of  Constantinople  that  we  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten  the  existence  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Greeks  have  not,  however,  foi^otten  their  own 
political  existence.  If  they  have  been  silent  of  late  it  is 
not  because  they  have  given  up  their  aspirations,  and 
are  indififerent  to  what  is  taking  place  in  Turkey. 
Never,  perhaps,  have  they  watched  with  more  intense 
interest  the  current  of  daily  events  than  at  this  moment. 
They  believe  that  at  last  the  sick  man  who  has* 
for  centuries  been  such  a  burden  to  them,  is  really  ap¬ 
proaching  his  latter  end,  and  they  think  more  than  ever 
about  his  inheritance.  With  profound  sorrow  they  ob¬ 
serve  that  their  claim  as  heirs  is  no  longer  so  strong, 
and  so  likely  to  be  regarded  as  it  once  was.  There 
are  now  no  longer  Philhellenes  in  Western  Europe. 
That  class  of  enthusiasts  has  now  become  as  extinct 
as  the  mammoth  and  the  megatherium,  and  if  any 
happened  to  come  forward  they  would  be  powerless 
anachronisms.  The  discussions  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Greek  regeneration  have  given  place  to  the 
unanimous  cry : — “  L’avenir  est  aux  Slaves  !  ”  All 
this  cannot  but  sadden  a  Hellenic  heart.  Why,  ask  the 
Greeks,  have  we  been  thus  abandoned  by  Western 
Europe  ?  Have  we  not  proved  ourselves  able  to  govern 
ourselves,  and  shown  ourselves  a  respectable  member  of 
the  European  family  of  nations  ?  Our  Government,  we 
are  quite  ready  to  admit,  is  not  all  that  could  be 
desired.  We  are  cursed  by  a  class  of  youths  and  full- 
grown  men  who  call  themselves  politicians,  and  aspire 
to  become  Prime  Ministers  ;  and  as  we  have  not  places 
and  money  enough  to  satisfy  the  aspiration  of  all  these 
placehunters,  many  Ministries  are  overthrown,  and  the 
regular  administration  greatly  hampered  by  personal 
rivalries  and  intrigues.  If,  therefore,  you  compare  our 
Government  and  oar  country  with  the  more  Ordvanced 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  you  will  certainly  form  a 
low  opinion  of  us.  But  such  a  comparison  is  grossly 
unfair.  To  judge  us  justly,  you  should  compare  us  with 
what  we  were  before  our  emancipation ;  and  if  you  do 
that,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  enormous  progress 
we  have  made  in  half  a  century.  If  your  memory  does 
not  go  back  as  far  as  that,  and  if  you  doubt  the  written 
testimony  on  the  subject,  you  can  still  make  the  com¬ 
parison  for  yourself  by  visiting  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  and  then  passing  into  the  purely  Greek 
portions  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  What  the  Greek  vil¬ 
lages  and  towns  in  these  two  provinces  now  are,  the 
villages  and  towns  of  the  kingdom  were  before  the 
emancipation.  Compare,  for  example,  the  Pirseus  with 
Salonica.  The  natural  position  of  the  two  towns  is 
equally  good,  but  what  a  difference  in  the  history  of  the 
two  towns  during  the  last  fifty  years !  Fifty  years  ago 
the  Pirssus  was  a  miserable  village ;  now  it  is  a  flourishing 
town  with  about  twenty  manu^tories  of  varioas  kinds, 
and  is  every  year  increasing  in  prosperity.  And  what 
has  been  the  history  of  Salonica  during  that  period  ? 
On  a  small  scale,  the  history  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in 
general — that  is,  gradual,  inevitable  decay.  If  it  has 
made  some  little  progress,  it  has  to  thank  the  Greek 
inhabitants,  who,  in  spite  of  Turkish  misrule  and  op¬ 
pression,  have  to  a  certain  extent  improved  their  condi¬ 
tion.  If  only  some  serious,  conscientious  Englishman 
would  go  and  live  for  some  time  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  and  the  Gh*eek  provinces  of  Turkey,  and 
then  give  the  results  of  his  investigations  to  the 
world,  the  British  public  would’  have  truer  notions 
as  to  what  the  Greeks  are,  and  as  to  what  the 
emancipated  Greeks  have  done.  We  should  then 
have  true  Philhellenes  —  not  generous  sentimental¬ 
ists,  who  loved  and  admired  us  because  of  the  heroic 
deeds  and  artistic  genius  of  our  forefathers,  but 
cool-headed  practical  men  who  can  appreciate  and  ad¬ 
mire  the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  progress  of  a 
young,  struggling  nation.  We  do  not  ask  yon  to  remem¬ 
ber  Pericles,  or  Phidias,  or  Demosthenes,  or  even  the 


heroic  men  who  within  living  memory  fought  and  died 
for  their  country.  Forget  if  you  will  all  our  glorious 
past,  and  look  on  us  as  we  are.  If  you  observe  closely 
and  accurately  what  is  before  you,  and  compare  it  with 
what  wM  fifty  years  ago,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear 
your  decision. 

On  these  and  similar  grounds  the  Greeks  assert  that 
they  are  being  most  unjustly  neglected.  At  a  moment 
when  the  Eastern  Question  is  about  to  be  at  least 
temporarily  solved,  they  are  hardly  spoken  of.  They  do 
not,  however,  intend  to  sit  quietly  still  and  be  left  out  in 
the  cold.  If  there  is  to  be  any  distribution  of  the  sick 
man’s  goods,  they  are  determined  to  have,  if  possible,  a 
share.  This  brings  us  to  the  practical  significance  of 
the  present  state  of  excitement  iu  Greece.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  considerable  military  preparations  are 
being  made,  and  the  question  naturally  presents  itself : 
Do  the  Greeks  really  intend  to  declare  war  against  the 
Porte,  and,  if  so,  when  is  such  a  step  likely  to  be 
taken  ? 

According  to  the  testimony  of  many  intelligent  Greeks 
whom  we  have  consulted,  the  present  position  of  the 
country  is  this :  Having  taken  up  arms,  Russia  will  not 
lay  them  down  till  she  has  humiliated  the  Turks  ;  and 
when  she  has  done  that,  there  will  be  a  congress,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  to  decide  upon  the  arrangements 
for  the  future.  In  these  arrangements  the  interests  of 
Russia  and  the  Slavs  will  bo  first  considered.  If 
Greece  has  taken  part  in  the  straggle,  her  claims 
must  also  receive  attention,  but  if  she  remains  quiet 
no  one  will  think  of  giving  her  anything.  Plainly, 
then,  her  best  policy  is  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  sick 
man  whilst  the  life  is  still  in  him.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  striking  of  this  blow  in  view  of  distant  pro¬ 
spective  advantages  may  lead  to  direct  conscc^uences  of 
a  very  disagreeable  kind.  The  Turkish  fleet  is  still  at 
large,  and  Hobart  Pasha  might  think  it  his  duty  to 
bombard  at  once  the  Piroous,  Syra,  Patras,  and  all  the 
other  important  towns  on  the  sea-coast.  Enormous  loss 
could  thereby  be  inflicted  on  Greece  without  withdrawing 
a  single  regiment  from  the  Danube  or  Asia  Minor. 

Thus  we  see  Greece  is  at  present  animated  by  two 
diametrically  opposed  motives.  She  would  very  much 
like  to  fight,  but  she  perceives  clearly  the  dangers  she 
exposes  herself  to  by  entering  on  the  straggle.  A^  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  the  irresponsible  part  of  the 
Greek  public  are  for  the  most  part  advocates  of  de¬ 
cided  action.  This  is,  say  these,  a  question  of  life  and 
death,  and  we  must  be  content  to  run  a  certain 
risk.  The  risk,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  it  ap¬ 
pears.  Surely  England  would  never  allow  Hobart 
Pasha  to  bombard  peaceful  unfortified  towns  con¬ 
taining  a  very  lar^e  amount  of  English  property.  If 
England  will  not  interfere  we  will  find  means  of  de¬ 
fending  ourselves  as  our  forefathers  did  in  the  War  of 
Independence  ;  and  if  we  should  be  unsaccessfdl,  Europe 
will  certainly  not  allow  Turkey  to  eat  us  up  altogether. 
Such,  it  would  seem,  are  the  sentiments  of  a  very  lar^ 
section  of  the  Greek  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
present  Ministry  are  TOlieved  to  be  more  peacefully  in¬ 
clined,  and  strive— or  at  least  profess  to  strive— to  calm 
the  public  excitement.  Whether  they  will  succeed  in 
keeping  the  peace  remains  to  be  seen.  If  they 
do  decide  on  war,  they  will  probably  stir  up  an 
insurrection  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  where  the 
Greek  population  are  waiting  for  the  signal  to  rise, 
and  we  shall  see  then  a  spectacle  similar  to  that 
which  we  recently  saw  in  Servia  when  Russia 
helped  the  insurgents  without  declaring  war  against 
the  Porte,  The  most  difficult  position  of  all  is  that  of 
the  King.  He  wishes  to  preserve  peace,  but  he  must 
know  that,  if  he  ines  to  stem  the  flood  of  popular  feeling 
too  long,  his  fate  will  be  that  of  Otho.  In  any^  case 
there  will  probably  be  no  decided  action  until  the  * 
Russians  have  crossed  the  Danube,  but  as  soon  as  they 
gain  a  decided  victory  we  mav  expect  to  see  a  strong 
popular  demonstration  in  Atnens.  We  shall  watch 
closely  and  with  interest  the  coarse  of  events. 
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MACMAHON’S  attitude  in  the  FRENCH 

CRISIS. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Thiers,  in  1873,  by  an  As¬ 
sembly  whose  majority  was  as  Jesuitical  in  religion  as 
it  was  reactionaiy  in  politics,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
general  agreement  among  French  Republican  leaders 
to  give  Marshal  MacMahon  a  fair  trial.  From  one  of 
the  foremost  men,  who  bad  held  a  prominent  position 
in  the  Provisional  Government  of  1848,  and  who  ag^in 
had  come  to  the  foreground  in  1871,  a  letter  reached 
me  at  that  time,  which,  in  reply  to  an  anxious  inquiry 
of  mine,  said  in  so  many  words  that  there  was  no  cause 
fer  being  uneasy  or  disappointed  on  account  of  Mac* 
Mahon’s  elevation ; — “  quite  the  contrary*'  I  was  never 
more  astonished  than  when  I  received  this  consolatory 
news. 

Mr  astonishment  grew  when  I  read  soon  after- 
warof,  that  another  distinguished  leader,  Gambetta,  had 
expressed  his  fullest  confidence  in  MacMahon  as  the 
very  type  of  ''loyalty,  honour,  patriotism,  absolute 
obedience  towards  the  taw  and  the  higher  interests  of 
the  country.”  These  words  seemed  to  me  to  verge 
upon  a  satire,  or  rather  to  be  nothing  but  a  satire ;  but 
the  text  of  the  speech  forbade  any  non-natural  interpre¬ 
tation.  To  cap  the  whole,  M.  Gambetta  was  reported 
to  have  said  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  army  play¬ 
ing  any  anti-Repnblican  part,  seeing  that,  in  spite  of 
"  some  collisions  ”  in  Bmmaire  and  December,  it  had 
"  never  been  an  instrument  of  political  pronnncia- 
mientos.” 

The  above  is  a  re-statement  of  what  I  wrote  in  the 
Bee-Uive  of  July  12,  1873.  I  added  then  that  the  view 
taken  by  French  Republican  leaders  seemed  to  me  the 
purest  optimism,  which  I  could  not  share.  To  my 
mind,  the  Broglie  circular  of  those  days,  the  Beul4 
instruction  to  the  Prefects,  the  suspension  of  journals, 
the  reappearance  of  Prince  Napoleon  at  Paris,  the 
prosecution  against  M.  Ranc,  and  similar  measures, 
pointed  to  an  unmistakeable  plan  of  doing  away  with 
the  Republic.  The  confidence  in  the  Marshal  appeared 
to  me  an  incredible  infatuation.  "  In  order  to  get  the 
upper  hand  of  an  enemy  ’* — these  were  some  of  the 
words  used  in  the  letter  to  the  Bee-Hive — '*  one  must 
first  understand  the  aim  of  his  moves.  Such  strate. 
gical  knowledge  is  certainly  not  possessed  by  those  in 
France  who  preach  confidence  in  MacMahon  and  the 
Assembly.” 

This  quotation  is  not  made  from  an  idle  desire  of 
proving  the  correctness  of  an  early  forecast  which 
carries  the  bitterest  sting  in  its  fulnlment.  My  only 
cbj^t  is  to  aid  in  dispelling  a  fresh  danger  arising 
from  unwarranted  optimism.  In  spite  of  a  nationid 
estrangement  that  has  resulted  from  a  war  which  was  not 
of  Germany’s  seeking,  German  Liberals  and  Democrats — 
nay,  to  state  the  simple  truth,  even  Government  men — 
have  been,  and  still  are,  welLwishers  of  the  Republican 
cause  in  France.  They  are  its  well-wishers  either 
through  real  community  of  political  principle ;  or  through 
a  desire  of  marching  in  parallel  columns  against  the 
common  clerical  enemy ;  or  through  an  easily  compre¬ 
hensible  aversion  to  the  prospect  of  a  fresh  hostile 
.conflict  between  the  two  nations,  towards  which  all 
.Monarchical  and  Ultramontane  restorations  in  France 
naturally  tend.  Great  and  universal  was,  therefore,  the 
satisfaction  in  Germany  when,  thanks  to  the  Legitimist 
scruples  of  the  Claimant  of  Frohsdorf,  and  to  the  want 
of  full  cohesion  among  the  dynastic  parties,  France  was 
enabled,  by  a  majority  of  one,  to  reassert  and  to  preserve, 
so  far,  the  form  or  a  Republic.  Were  it  not  that 
MacMahon  had  been  placed  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  with 
personal  privileges  almost  more  regal  than  those  of  a 
.constitutional  monarch,  one  might  have  looked  forward 
to  a  brighter  future  for  freedom.  Unfortunately,  the 
estimate  made  of  his  character,  nearly  four  years  ago, 
has  turned  out  but  too  true.  It  is  not  an  act  of 
**  loyalty,  honour,  patriotism,  absolute  obedience  towards 
the  law,  and  the  higher  interests  of  the  country,”  to 
kick  out,  by  a  Cabinet  order  in  the  L'Etat^  c'est  moi 
style,  a  Ministry  which  had  the  support  of  the  two 


Houses  of  Parliament.  To  call  a  state  of  things  where 
this  is  possible  a  "  Republic,”  seems  a  mere  playing  with 
words,  adding  insult  to  injury. 

Every  new  generation  has  to  buy  dearly  its  political 
experience.  This  rule,  it  is  to  be  feared,  applies  also  to 
the  present  public  opinion  of  France.  The  full  peril  of 
the  situation  is  evidently  not  perceived  even  yet  by  all  the 
Republican  leaders  at  Paris.  With  a  persistence  re¬ 
minding  us  of  what  occurred  in  1870,  the  Jesuit  League, 
with  which  MacMahon  has  cast  in  his  lot,  is  once  moro 
about  to  drive  matters  to  an  extreme,  using  France  as  a 
corpus  vile  for  a  renewed  theocratic  experiment.  When, 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Count  Moltke  made  a  somewhat  alarm¬ 
ing  speech  in  support  of  an  increased  war  budget,  he 
was  met  in  the  Reichstag  by  considerable  opposition. 
There  is  no  desire  in  Germany  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
Militarism.  Only  the  direst  necessity  forces  men  to 
assent  to  the  demands  of  an  experienced  army  leader. 
But  as  if  to  prove  that  Moltke  was  right,  and  that  the 
Progressists  were  wrong,  MacMahon  suddenly  places 
the  institutions  of  France  on  the  point  of  the  sword, 
whilst  recognised  organs  of  that  Ultramontane  party 
which  is  the  sworn  foe  of  German  unity,  openly  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  Marshal  has  acted  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Vatican,  and  that  the  final  issue  of  the  anti- 
Republican  campaign  at  home  will  be  a  new  campaign 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Church  abroad  ! 

Though  still  acting  within  the  sphere  of  functions  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  by  men  who  at  heart  were  the  enemies  of 
the  Republican  cause,  the  Marshal  President  has,  by  his 
State- stroke,  practically  disregarded  the  very  basis  of 
representative  government.  To  get  elbow-room  for 
fresh  reactionary  measures,  he  first  prorogued  the  As¬ 
sembly.  A  fuHher  prorogation  is  already  spoken  of. 
After  that,  a  dissolution  is  to  be  decreed  as  soon  as  the 
Senate,  in  which  the  Monarchical  and  Ultramontane 
element  musters  strongest,  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  give 
its  approbation.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  personate  of 
Prefects,  Sub-Prefects,  Secretaries- General,  and  so  forth, 
is  changed.  Soon,  even  the  modest  neutrality  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Peace,  of  the  village  schoolmasters  and 
the  field-guards,  will  not  be  respected.  In  the  barracks, 
the  decree  against  the  introduction  of  newspapers  has 
been  renewed  with  strictest  severity.  The  soldiers  are 
forbidden,  moreover,  to  visit  inns  where  newspapers  are 
kept !  The  machinery  is  being  got  ready  wherewith  to 
kill  the  Republic. 

Even  as  in  the  days  before  the  crime  of  December  2, 
a  President  hitherto  noted  for  his  taciturnity  suddenly 
rushes  about,  making  speeches  in  every  direction.  The 
word  ''  Republic  ”  is  carefully  omitted  in  them.  He 
speaks  of ''  his  ”  government,  of ''  his  ”  care  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country,  of  '*  his  ”  word  of  honour  "  in  which 
everybody  trusts  in  Europe  ” — an  assertion  in  glaring 
contrast  with  the  utterances  of  public  opinion  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy,  the  two  countries  most  nearly  con¬ 
cerned.  M.  de  Fourton,  aping  a  saying  of  Napoleon  III. 
about  the  Second  Empire,  declares  that  "  the  Marshal 
is  Peace  and  Order.”  It  is  all  the  Marshal ;  nothing 
else  is  left.  Soon  the  elections  will,  under  the  colour 
gpven  to  the  situation  by  this  arrogant  and  ambitious 
soldier,  have  to  assume  the  form  of  a  plebiscite  for  or 
against  him  ;  and  in  order  to  force  out  a  ''  Yes  ”  in  his 
favour,  the  whole  administrative  machinery,  with  the 
bayonets  in  the  background,  will  be  unscrupulously 
employed.  In  the  Defense^  Arohbishop  Dnpanloup  cal¬ 
culates  that  the  Republicans,  at  the  last  elections,  had 
after  all,  in  the  aggre^te,  only  a  majority  of  805,000. 

A  strong  push,  he  thinks,  will  easily  dispose  of  that 
majority. 

Again,  even  as  in  the  days  before  the  coup  d'etat  of 
1851,  there  are  still  persons  who  believe  in  the  ''  poor 
honest  soldier,”  whose  intellect  is  ''not  of  the  first  order 
and  had  never  been  applied  to  politics,”  and  who  yet  may 
be  made  to  see  that  he  was  "ill-advised”  by  a  crafty 
camarilla.  The  sooner  this  idea  is  rooted  out  from  the 
public  mind,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  cause  of  the 
Republic.  "  Once  burnt,  twice  shy,”  is  even  children’s 
wisdom ;  but  nations  often  do  not  possess  that  small 
modicum  of  prudence,  though  they  may  have  had  their 
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fiogers  burnt  three  times  and  more.  The  fayonrite 
amusement  at  present  is,  to  speculate  upon  the  compara* 
tive  strength  of  the  Orleanist,  semi. Legitimist,  Ultra, 
montane,  and  Bonapartean  element  in  the  new 
Ministry,  and  to  take  comfort  from  the  rivalries  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  reactionary  parties.  This,  too,  is  as  it 
was  before  1851.  History  in  France  repeats  itself  with 
ghastly  regularity.  Only  the  intended  victims  do  not 
perceive  the  full  likeness. 

No  doubt  there  is  some  jealousy  and  disagreement 
between  the  parties  represented  by  the  Unuwi,  the 
Univers,  and  the  Ordre.  The  cliques  of  Frohsdorf,  of 
the  Vatican,  and  of  Ghislehnrst  are  not  at  one  al^ut 
the  future  treatment  of  the  spoil;  they  all  wish  to 
make  the  Marshal  serve  their  special  ends.  As  the 
Union  puts  it,  he  is  accepted  as  the  **  Soldier  of  the 
Counter-Revolution ;  ”  but  it  is  desired  by  each  clique 
that  he  should  do  its  own  dirty  work.  Behind  the 
screen  of  these  rivalries,  the  man  who  holds  the  sword 
of  France  securely  matures  his  plan  of  reaction.  No 
libellous  attack  — as  the  Broglie  circular  to  the  State 
Attorneys  says — “  must  be  allowed  against  his  person ;  I 
for,  although  his  initiative  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  late 
events,  his  responsibility  is  still  covered  by  that  of  his 
Ministers.’*  How  terribly  like  1851,  prerious  to  the 
murderous  surprise ! 

In  Germany,  the  worst  is  now  expected  from  this 
new  Saviour  of  Society.  He  disclaims,  it  is  true,  any 
intention  of  bringing  about  a  conflict  abroad.  All  that 
he  had  to  say  about  Alsace  in  his  speech  at  the  Indus- 
trial  Exhibition  place  was : — We  must  not  neglect  the 
aquariums ;  for  unfortunately  Alsace,  with  its  institu- 
tions  for  pisciculture  at  Hiiningen,  is  no  longer  ours.” 
By  this  remark  he  may  not  have  wished  to  seek  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  workmen  present.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  “  restorations  of  moral  order  ”  in  France, 
such  as  he  professes  to  accomplish,  have  a  logical  ten¬ 
dency  of  driving  high-handed  rulers  into  risky  ventures 
ahro^,  as  a  means  of  keeping  at  bay  any  renascent 
Opposition  at  home.  Marshal  MacMahon  perhaps 
considers  it  a  fine  thing  to  squelch  a  Republic,  whilst 
European  attention  is  diverted  by  the  roaring  war-din 
in  the  East.  In  truth,  he  places  his  country  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  which,  if  it  leads  to  the  same  logical  results  as 
before,  must  bring  upon  it  new  misfortunes  deeply  to  be 
deplored  by  all  friends  of  progress.  Karl  Blind. 


MR.  KATKOFF  AND  THE  MOSCOW  GAZETTE, 

Last  week  we  promised  to  present  to  our  readers  some 
characteristic  extracts  from  recent  numbers  of  the 
Moscow  Gazette.  We  now  proceed  to  fulfil  that  promise, 
but  before  doing  so  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words 
regarding  Mr.  Katkoff,  the  editor  of  that  paper,  who  is 
unquestionab^  the  most  influential  journalist  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Katkon  is  the  son  of  a  parish  priest,  and  was 
formerly  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Moscow.  He  first  came  prominently  before  the  public 
during  the  first  years  or  the  present  reign.  At  that 
time  the  stem  repressive  system  of  administration 
practised  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  imitation  of 
mettemich,  was  abolished,  and  a  considerable  liberty  of 
opinion  was  allowed  by  the  Russian  Government. 
Taking  advantage  of  that  new  freedom,  Mr.  Katkofi* 
founded  a  fortnightly  review  called  the  Euski  Vyestnik, 
and  soon  afterwards  became  editor  of  the  Moscow  Gazette, 
which  was  then  an  insignificant  organ  belonging  to  the 
Moscow  University.  Very  soon  circumstances  brought 
Mr.  Katkoflf  to  the  front.  When  in  1863  the  outburet 
of  Liberalism  which  followed  the  Crimean  War  was  at  its 
height  the  Polish  insurrection  broke  out,  and,  there  was 
naturally  a  moment  of  hesitation.  Those  who  had 
been  talking  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
could  not  consistently  blame  the  Poles  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cast  off*  a  foreign  yoke,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
could  not,  as  Russian  patriots,  sympathise  with  the  in¬ 
surgents.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Some  oracles  gave 
forth  an  uncertain  sound,  but  Mr.  Katkoflf  did  not 
follow  their  example.  He  declared  boldly  that  much  of 


Liberalism  was  absurd  sentimentfdity, 
which,  if  indulged  in,  must  lead  to  the  disDiemberment 
of  the  Empire,  and  he  preached  that  doctrine  with  such 
energy  and  eloquence  that  he  rapidly  acquired  enormous 
influence.  ^  Since  that  time  he  has  always  advocated 
the  consolidation  of  the  Empii'e  by  the  abolition  of  such 
local  privileges  as  exist  in  Finland  and  the  Baltic  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  suppression  of  what  a  German  would 
call  Particularismus,  wherever  it  appeared.  When,  for 
eumple,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  peculiar 
dialect  of  Little  Russia— differing  from  Great  Russian 
pretty  much  as  Lowland  Scotch  differs  from  English — 
he  thundered  against  the  movement  as  a  symptom  of 
this  so-called  Particularismus.  In  foreign  afimirs  he 
always  recommends  to  the  Government  a  spirited 
foreign  policy,”  and  when  complications  arise  with 
foreign  Powers  he  generally  waxes  bellicose  and  uses 
strong  language  regarding  those  whom  he  regards  as 
the  enemies  or  rivals  of  his  country.  Though  an 
admirer  of  English  institutions — to  such  an  extent  that 
he  was  at  one  time  often  called  jocularly  **  Lord  Kat- 
kofT” — he  commonly  speaks  of  England  in  the  most 
hostile  and  unflattering  terms  when  he  discusses  the 
Eastern  Question.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the 
reader  will  be  better  able  to  understand  the  passages  we 
are  about  to  quote. 

Mr.  Elatkoff  is  by  no  means  a  Panslavist,  but  he  con¬ 
siders  that  ”  in  Turkey  there  is  only  one  reform  that  has 
any  meaning — a  reform  recognised  as  necessary  by  alL 
That  reform  is  autonomy.  That  reform  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  after  the  Conference,  and  people  talked 
about  the  separation  of  cantons  and  other  benefits  for 
people  living  in  the  midst  of  armed  robbers  and  mur¬ 
derers.  The  Christians  can  be  saved  only  by  indepen¬ 
dence — an  independence,  not  on  paper,  but  m  reality. 
They  must  have  the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  must  be 
sav^  from  those  Turkish  reforms  which  are  to  be  put 
into  execution  by  Zaptiehs,  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  Circas¬ 
sians.  Instead  of  considering  how  that  was  to  be 


effected,  diplomacy  spent  two  years  in  discussii^  the 
words  of  protocols.”  Mr.  Katkoff  thinks  that  Russia 
could  no  longer  tolerate  such  a  state  of  things.  In  reply 
to  the  English  Press,  suggfesting  that  Russia  should  re¬ 
frain  from  attacking  Turkey  because  the  war  might 
easily  spread  from  the  Danul^  to  the  Rhine,  he  remarks 
indignantly :  **  We  are  accustomed  to  insults  of  our 
national  feelings,  but  what  could  bo  more  insulting  than 
this  shameless  mockery  ?  As  if  Russia  ought  to  forget 
her  most  sacred  obligations  for  the  convenience  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  States,  whom  no  one  orders  to  quarrel !  And 
what  a  mockery  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  to  expect  them 
by  their  sufferings,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity 
and  the  Christian  world,  to  secure  some  kind  of  traxk- 
quillityand  redeem  somebody’s  caprices  on  the  Rhine !  ** 
In  all  this  shameful  comedy,  the  most  shameful  part, 
it  seems,  has  been  played  by  England.  ”  Eveiything 
was  done,”  it  is  said  in  another  number  of  the  Moscoto 
Gazette,  ”  by  her  recommendation  and  demands.  She 
rejected  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  and  did  all  in  her 
power  to  produce  a  collision  between  the  Porte  and 
the  Principalities  on  the  'ground  that  *  some  fighting  ’ 
between  them  was  useful.  She  produced  a  revolution 
in  Constantinople,  murdered  the  Sultan  (!),  and  com¬ 
mitted  in  Bulgaria  nameless  atrocities  far  surpassing 
the  brutalities  which  were  committed  on  the  English  at 
the  time  of  the  Mutiny.  She  refused  to  join  in  an 
armed  demonstration  against  the  Turks — even  a  naval 
demonstration,  in  which  she  would  have  played  the  chief 
part.  She  proposed  a  Conference  which  was,  as  a 
British  Minister  openly  declared  in  Parliament,  a  miser¬ 
able  comedy,  insulting  to  Russia  and  to  millions  of 
Christians  in  Turkey.  She  incited  Turkey  to  refuse 
trifling  demands  which  tended  towards  a  pacific  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  question.  At  the  signature  of  a  document 
— the  most  harmless  diplomatic  document  that  ever  was 
signed — she  raised  the  question  of  Russia’s  disarma¬ 
ment,  and  thereby  called  forth  a  declaration  (from  the 
Russian  ambassador)  which  she  immediately  pronounced 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Porte,  and  incited 
the  Porte  to  give  a  decided  refusal  to  that  concluding 
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•ct  of  the  Eoropean  concert.”  From  all  this  is  drawn 
♦he  conclusion  that  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  war 
lies  with  England.  As  to  the  motives  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  actuated  the  English  Government, 
we  find  in  other  numbers  of  the  paper  equally 
plain  language.  First  we  are  informed  that  **  in  Eastern 
afihirs,  the  chief  enemy  of  Bussia  is  not  Turkey,  but 
England;”  then  we  have  an  explanation  of  British 
policy  in  recent  negotiations : — ”  Perhaps  the  jealous 
poligr  of  England  was  at  first  unable  to  understand  the 
pacinc  intentions  of  Bussia,  and  the  disinterested  aim  of 
her  policy,  which  enabled  her  to  invite  all  the  other 
nations  to  take  part  with  her  in  the  affairs  of  Eastern 
Christendom.  That  seemed  strange  to  the  English 
Ministers,  and  accordingly  they  had  no  difficulty  in 
interpreting  our  invitation  and  our  exp^tations  of 
European  approval  as  a  sign  of  indecision.  These 
things  went  further,  and  the  slowness  of  Bussia  was 
supposed  to  prove  her  weakness.  Thus  it  is  very  in¬ 
telligible  that  the  English  Government  had  the  hope  of 
compromising  Bussia  in  the  East,  and  the  Parliamentary 
tactics  are  easily  understood.  The  Opposition  was 
silent  because  it  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  obstruct 
the  Government  in  the  patriotic  work  of  humbling, 
weakening,  and  compromising  Bussia.  That  is  no  mere 
supposition.  The  leaders  were  informed  how  things 
stood,  and  what  the  policy  would  lead  to,  aud  they  were 
content  to  wait  for  the  result.  Though  the  Opposition 
was  ready  last  year  to  raise  its  voice  in  favour  of  the 
Christians,  it  thinks  that  their  interests  may  now  be 
conveniently  postponed  for  a  more  important  matter — 
the  humiliation  of  Bussia.  Hence  they  were  silent.” 

This  is  bad  enough — almost  as  violent  and  unfair  as 
the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  on  the  other  side — but  the  worst 
remains  to  be  told.  In  answer  to  the  question  why 
England,  when  convinced  of  the  inability  of  Bussia  to 
cope  wiUi  Turkey,  considered  it  so  necessary  to  obtain 
Bussia’s  humiliation,  we  receive  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  : — **  The  demand  that  Bussia  should  disarm  pro¬ 
ceeded,  not  merely  from  the  desire  of  a  diplomatic 
victory  and  the  wish  to  humiliate  Bussia,  but  from  a 
more  serious  motive,  as  is  evident  from  the  present 
anger  of  the  English  Press.  The  most  decidedly 
Tnrcophil  organs  were  ready  to  admit  that  the  Protocol 
might  be  regarded  as  abolishing  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
respect  to  certain  possible  contingencies  in  the  remote 
future,  when  *  the  sick  man  ’  will  perhaps  be  no  longer  in 
this  world ;  but  the  price  of  this  concession  was  to  be  the 
immediate  disarmament  of  Bussia.  Translated  into  intelli¬ 
gible  language,  these  words  simply  mean  this : — England 
has  long  since  lost  all  hope  of  Turkey’s  regeneration,  and 
considered  war  inevitable.  But  the  Bussian  army  pre¬ 
pared  for  action  was  a  most  uncomfortable  fact.  All 
intrigues,  therefore,  of  English  policy  had  the  aim  of 
accelerating  events  before  forceless  aud  disorganised 
Bussia  could  mobilise  a  sufficiently  strong  army ;  and 
secondly,  speculating  on  our  love  of  peace,  intrigues 
were  directed  towards  procuring  disarmament.  The 
English  Press  are,  therefore,  very  angry  that  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis  Bussia  has  not  been  taken  unawares  aud 
found  unprepared.” 

As  the  aim  of  the  pi'esent  ai’ticle  is  not  to  discuss  the 
Eastern  Question,  but  simply  to  convey  some  notion  of 
how  the  question  is  at  present  regarded  in  Bussia,  we  re¬ 
frain  from  all  comment  on  the  above  remarks.  Our 
efforts  to  describe  the  Moscovite  view  of  our  policy  will 
be  acceptable  to  those  who  think  that  as  a  nation  we 
ought  not  merely  to  have  the  mens  conscia  recti j  but  also 
occasionally  to  “  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.” 


PRINCE  BISMARCK  AND  THE  FINANCIERS. 

Baron  Diest  zu  Daber  has  just  been  condemned  to 
three  months*  imprisonment  for  libelling  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck.  The  case  is  interesting  as  showing  how  a  states¬ 
man’s  name  might  be  made  use  of  to  promote  a  financial 
enterprise  of  real  or  doubtful  character.  We  do  not 
say  such  was  the  character  of  the  undertaking,  nor  even 
insinuate  anything  of  the  sort ;  but  it  only  shows  how 
very  careful  a  Minister  must  be  in  all  his  relations  with 


large  banking-firms,  especially  if  he  has  any  official 
transactions  with  them. 

Baron  Diest  was  accused  of  representing  Prince 
Bismarck  as  being  connected  with  the  Central  Boden- 
Credit  Company,  and  making  sundiy  assertions  refiect- 
ing  on  the  ]^nce  to  third  persons  and  in  divers 
pamphlets,  one  of  which  was  entitled  ”A  Financing 
Statesman  ”  (“  Ein  industrieller  Staatsmann  ”). 

The  Baron  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  stated  that  he  had 
been  in  the  most  confiden^l  relations  with  the  Prince 
who  had  requested  him  always  to  tell  him — ^the  Prince— 
whatever  he  might  hear  spoken  about  him.  Thus,  in  1874, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prince  concerning  certain  re¬ 
ports,  whereupon  ho  received  a  letter  from  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  inviting  him  to  a  soiree.  But  that  evening  the 
Prince  had  a  nervous  attack,  and  could  not  see  him. 
Thereupon  the  Baron  wrote  to  the  Prince,  saying  that 
what  he  had  to  say  was  far  too  important  to  be  put  off 
by  any  pretence  of  weak  nerves.  He  closed  his  letter 
with  the  words,  ”  Once  again  you  will  say  that  Diest 
did  what  was  right  by  you.”  Consequently,  it  was  clear 
that  he  had  had  no  intention  of  insulting  the  Prince. 
Here  the  president  of  the  tribunal  interposed,  Sfying 
that  the  “  intention  had  no  bearing  on  the  fact  of  the 
insult to  which  the  Baron  replied  that  he,  too,  had 
been  a  Judge,  and  knew  that  in  matters  of  insult  an 
animus  ivjuriandi  must  be  proved.  Prince  Bismarck 
at  that  time  neither  denied  the  reports  he  had  com¬ 
municated  to  him,  nor  had  he  proceeded  against 
him.  The  incriminating  passage  in  Baron  Diest’s 
pamphlet  was  then  read,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
Prince  Bismarck  had  gained  a  large  sum  by  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  the  Boden-Credit  shares. 
This  statement  was  based  on  certain  documents 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Herr  von  Wedemeyer, 
with  whom  Baron  Diest  had  had  various  consultations 
on  the  subject,  and  who  took  it  so  to  heart  that  he  com¬ 
mitted  suicide,  even  after  Baron  Diest  had  promised  to 
mention  no  names  and  make  no  personal  attacks  in  his 
exposures  of  any  malpractices  he  might  consider  the 
Boden-Credit  to  have  been  guilty  of. 

The  separate  points  of  the  prosecution  were  then  gone 
into.  1.  In  the  autumn  of  1876,  the  defendant  was 
alleged  to  have  stated  in  Tdpfer’s  Restaurant,  in  Berlin, 
to  a  Dr.  Meyer,  that  the  Prince  had  received  a  douceur 
(Trinkgeld)  as  a  member  of  the  Consortium,  2.  Ho 
was  said  to  have  made  similar  statements  to  Herr 
Gehlsen,  the  editor  of  the  Beichsgloche.  This  the  Baron 
denied,  asserting  that,  on  the  contraiy,  Gehlsen  had 
come  to  him,  and  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
publish  his  information  in  the  Beichsglocke.  It  was, 
however,  proved  that  Diest  and  Gehlsen  had  been  in 
intimate  relations  with  each  other  on  the  subject. 
Points  3-6  were  then  proceeded  with.  3.  It  was 
stated  that  Diest  had  assured  these  gentlemen,  Barons 
Hammerstein,  Bergell,  and  Major  Jena,  whilst  in  a  rail¬ 
way  carriage  on  the  way  from  Freienwalde  to  Berlin, 
that  the  Prince’s  banker  had  bought  for  him  a  large 
number  of  the  Boden-Credit  shares  at  106  and  sold 
them  soon  afterwards  at  126,  and  that  although  there 
was  nothing  criminal  in  the  proceeding  still  it  was  not 
“  gentleman-like.”  Hereupon  the  Baron  replied  that 
he  could  not  possibly  have  said  that,  inasmuch  as  he 
did  not  know  the  English  language  !  4.  Defendant 

was  accused  of  stating  to  Count  von  Borcke  that  he  had 
proofs  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  having  procured  for  the 
Banker  Bleichroder  the  concession  for  the  Boden-Credi^ 
and  had  taken  part  in  its  formation.  5.  In  the  wine 
vaults  of  the  H6tel  de  Prusse,  at  Stettin,  defendant  was 
reported  to  have  said ;  “I  will  deliver  the  Emperor 
from  the  clutches  of  this  man  [Prince  Bismarck] ;  that 
you  may  depend  upon.”  6.  At  a  meet  in  Kamenz, 
defendant  was  also  said  to  have  remarked :  “  Now  I 
have  all  my  proofs  against  Prince  Bismarck.  I  have  got 
him  now  !  The  Chancellor  shall  be  made  so  small  that  he 
will  be  glad  to  devour  [fressen]  his  bread  out  of  the  hand 
of  a  Pomeranian  younker!”  All  these  statements  Baron 
Diest  either  denied  or  explained  away ;  and  the  “  in* 
quisitorial  ”  portion  of  the  case  being  thus  ended,  ths 
witnesses  were  called.  Herr  von  Bleichroder  emphatically 


denied  that  Prince  Bismarck  had  ever  employed  his 
firm  in  any  speculations  with  the  Boden-Credit  shares  ; 
and  that  the  statement  that  his  firm  had  reserved  half- 
a-million  for  Prince  Bismarck,  or  anybody  else,  was  a 
pMe  fabrication.  The  Prince  had  only  possessed 
Bussian  paper  and  Boden-Ci*edit  Mortgage  Bonds, 
which  most  likely  gave  rise  to  the  error.  Herr  von 
Flemming  then  confirmed  point  five  of  the  acte  d’acctua- 
lion, 

Baron  von  Rothschild  was  then  called.  He  stated 
that  at  no  session  of  the  Board  of  Directors  had  there 
ever  been  any  question  of  reserving  half-a-million  for 
Prince  Bismar^,  or  any  other  luown  or  unknown 
person,  nor  could  he  have  said  anything  of  the  sort  to 
the  late  Count  Savigny.  He  himself  was  only  slightly 
interested  in  the  undertaking,  to  the  amount  of  900,000 
marks  (45,0002.)  ;  and  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Berlin,  and  his  children  were  alone  at  home,  would  the 
Court  kindly  relieve  him  from  further  attendance  ? 
The  Court,  touched  by  the  Baron’s  paternal  solicitude, 
did  forthwith  kindly  dismiss  him.  How,  indeed,  could 
the  Court  venture  to  detain  a  gentleman  to  whom 
45,0002.  was  only  “  slightly  interesting  ”  ? 

As  against  this  statement  of  Baron  Rothschild’s,  the 
ex-IJnder  Secretary  of  State,  Herr  von  Thile,  declared 
the  late  ambassador.  Count  Savigny,  had  informed  him 
that  Baron  Rothschild  had  told  him  that  Messrs.  Bleich- 
roder,  on  the  allotment  of  shares,  had  reserved  500,000 
for  an  unknown  person,  this  person  turning  out  during 
the  afternoon  to  have  been  no  other  than  Prince 
Bismarck. 

The  upshot  of  the  case,  however,  was  that  the  jury 
found  Herr  von  Diest  guilty  on  points  except  the 
two  first,  namely,  of  having  retailed  private  gossip 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Prince,  and  was  accordingly 
sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment.  As  for  Dr. 
Gehlsen,  the  editor  of  the  Beichsglocke — which  did 
most  to  disseminate  the  reports  ag^st  Prince  Bismarck 
i— he  betook  himself  betimes  to  ^me,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  publication  of  his  paper  under  the  title  The 
Bdlringer  in  Exile  {OldcJcner  xm  ExU).  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  paper  into  Germany  has  now  been  forbidden 
by  order  of  Prince  Bismarck. 


POLITICAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

To  Conservative  orators  there  is  no  theme  more 
fruitful  of  inspiration  than  their  system  of  local  political 
xmions.  Every  leading  Tory  speech  of  the  recess — ^from 
August  12  until  the  present  moment — is  full  of  it.  How, 
indeed,  could  any  speech  on  the  enlightenment  of  Con¬ 
servative  policy  m  the  East,  or  on  the  “  Domestic  Legis¬ 
lation  ”  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  glory  of  the  Party, 
either  begin,  or  go  on,  or  end,  without  due  celebration 
of  the  system  which  alone  renders  them  possible  ?  It 
may  be  owing  to  Conservative  modesty,  or  discretion, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  no  Conservative  orator  of  the 
recess  has  ventured  to  attribute  the  present  position  of 
his  Party  to  force  of  numbers,  or  of  intellect,  or  both. 
Their  extra-parliamentary  organisation  is  the  main  secret 
of  their  success,  and  that  they  declare  no  less  emphatically 
than  Mr.  Childers  himself  does.  At  the  recent  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  Liberal  society  at  Goole,  Mr.  Childers  assured  his 
audience  that  he  knew  at  least  of  twelve  seats  which 
were  lost  to  the  Liberals  at  the  last  election  for  no  other 
reason  whatever  than  the  want  of  a  little  organisation. 
He  did  not  say  whether  the  twelve  seats  included  Lord 
George  Hamilton’s,  for  which  its  occupier,  together  with 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  thanked  the  “  Middlesex  Con¬ 
servative  Registration  Association,”  when  that  body 
entertained  all  the  great  lights  of  the  Party  at  its 
biennial  banquet  just  six  weeks  ago.  Here,  therefore, 
we  have  “  Representation  of  Minorities  ”  with  a  ven¬ 
geance,  not  merely  in  this  or  that  borough  or  county, 
but  throughout  the  British  Isles,  and  on  the  largest 
scale  on  wmch  it  can  be  exhibited.  And  all  this,  as  the 
result  of  what  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  calls  political 
**  mobilisation,”  strategy,  and  tactics !  Union  is 
strength,  is  the  Conservative  watchword ;  and  the 


extent  to  which  that  union  has  been  realised  would 
perhaps  amase  the  English  public  in  times  less  pre¬ 
occupied  with  foreign  affairs  than  the  present.  There 
are  upwards  of  eight  hundred  Conservative  Associations 
scattered  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
fact  that  one-half  of  them  date  from  1872  seems  to 
throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  sudden  conversion, 
three  and  arhalf  years  ago,  of  a  Liberal  majority 
of  sixty  into  a  minority  of  fifty.  Fifty-three  of 
these  bodies  were  represented  at  the  recent  Man¬ 
chester  meeting  of  the  “National  Union  of  Con¬ 
servative  and  Constitutional  Associations,”  which 
has  itself  been  ten  years  in  existence,  having  admitted 
forty  local  societies,  and  distributed  “  175,000  pubUca- 
tions  ” — according  to  the  secretary’s  account— during 
the  last  of  them.  This  plan  of  “  unions,”  with  a  view 
to  combined  observation  and  action  over  wide  areas,  is 
a  special  feature  of  Conservative  extra-pariiamentaiy 
strat^y.  Thus,  the  Lancashire  Union,  that  held  it# 
sixth  annual  session  on  April  8,  has  issued  proposals  for 
a  second  great  gathering  this  summer,  with  the  object 
of  organising  a  central  union  for  all  the  local  associa¬ 
tions  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire.  In  the 
preliminary  and  all-important  work  of  registration, 
these  bo^es  appear  to  be,  as  a  rule,  indefatigable. 
People  with  too  little  interest  in  politics  to  undei^o 
the  trouble  of  getting  their  names  registered  be¬ 
come  an  easy  prey  to  the  Conservative  Association 
in  a  locality  where  the  Liberals,  good  easy  men, 
cannot  muster  sufficient  resolution  to  consult  a  directory. 
The  beauty,  simplicity,  and  effectiveness  of  the  system 
were  fully  forth  in  the  address  which  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote— its  most  enthusiastio  exponent — delivered  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Constitutional  Association, 
held  on  April  29  last,  and  attended  by  upwards  of  5,009 
persons.  But,  apparently,  something  else  may  be  learned 
mm  that  speech — the  Conservatives  are  Deooming  a 
little  alarm^  at  their  own  success,  or  rather  at  the 
“  Whig  ”  admiration  of  the  machin^y  by  which  that 
success  has  been  achieved.  We  have  oeen  boasting  too 
loudly  over  our  local  organisation.  Sir  Stafford  seems  to 
imply.  Those  outsiders  may  take  the  hint.  “  We  can’t 
expect,”  he  says,  “  that  they  should  not  learn  the  lessons 
which  have  been  so  conspicuously  taught  them,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  on  future  occasions  to  meet  with  or¬ 
ganisations  as  g^ood  and  as  powerful  as  our  own.” 
Then  Sir  Stafford  puts  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  with 
the  significant  remark  that  “two  can  play  at  that 
game.”  Organisation  has  done  much,  in  spite  of  an 
infiBriority  in  numbers  and  intelligence ;  but  what  may 
not  organisation  accomplish  in  the  case  of  the  party 
which  possesses  the  lion’s  share  of  both  ? 

And  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  right.  “  Two  can 
play  at  that  game  ” :  they  are  playing  at  it  now. 
Thursday’s  demonstration  at  Birmingham  is  only  the 
latest  incident  in  a  general  re-awakening  of  Libendism, 
the  nature  of  which  is  apparent  to  anyone  who 
chooses  to  study  the  phenomenon.  Of  course  the 
Eastern  Question  occupied  the  great  orator  and  his 
vast  audience ;  but  the  reason  why  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
anything  at  all  to  say,  that  day,  and  at  that  particular 
place,  was  because  the  representative  Liberals  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  other  large  towns  met  to  “learn  the 
lesson  which  their  political  opponents  had  so  con¬ 
spicuously  taught  them,”  and  to  practise  it  on  an  un- 
preoedratedly  large  sc^e.  Their  immediate  object  is 
to  effect  a  union  of  all  the  local  Liberal  Associations  in 
Britain.  Of  course,  too,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks 
that  the  thirty  thousand  who  crowded  to  Binglej 
Hall  were  impelled  not  so  much  by  a  purely  in* 
tellectual  interest  in  the  Eastern  (^estion,  or  in 
party  organisation,  as  by  a  womanish  curiosity* 
to  see  and  hear  the  CTeatest  “stump  orator”— 
as  it  gracefully  calls  the  ex-Premier— of  the  day. 
There  may  be  some  unpleasant  tmth  in  this ;  but, 
as  a  party  argument,  it  wholly  loses  its  point  un¬ 
less  it  be  granted  that  all  Tories  are  so  constituted 
that  they  would  ru5b,  by  the  ten  thonsand,  to  hear  a 
speech  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s,  or  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote’s,  read  by  proxy.  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  himself,  one 
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of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  local  organisatioD,  the 
advantages  of  which  have  been  over  and  over  again 
demonstrated  within  the  last  few  months  bjr  the  most 
prominent  politicians  on  the  Opposition  side.  At  a  very 
important  meeting  recently  held  by  the  Sheffield  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  Samnel  Morley  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  “local  organisation “  constituted  the  “only 
remedy  **  for  the  many  troubles  which  afflict  the  Liberal 
party,  not  only  without  but  within  Parliament,  and  the 
applause  with  which  his  words  were  received  pretty 
plainly  revealed  the  general  opinion  on  the  sul^ 
ject.  It  is  the  era  of  political  societies,  as  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright  has  reminded  the  members  of  the  newly- 
formed  association  of  Marsden.  On  February  15  last, 
the  Middlesborough  Liberals  established  a  union  of 
/  several  local  associations ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  new  movement  which  has  arisen  at  Birmingham 
will  powerfully  stimulate  the  spirit  of  Liberalism 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  It  offers  a  wholesome 
example  for  easy  Liberals  north  of  the  Tweed.  Some 
months  ago  they  were  making  up  their  minds  to 
organise  a  Union  of  Scotch  Associations  on  the  pattern 
of  the  Lancashire  Conservative  Union.  What  has 
become  of  it  ?  At  the  very  time  when  they  were  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter.  Lord  John  Manners  was  telling  the 
members  of  the  Conservative  Union  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Edinburgh  that  the  conversion  of  North 
Britain  would  be  the  final  reward  of  labours  such  as 
theirs.  Fancy  Lord  John  Manners  saying  that,  in  the 
capital  of  Liberal  Scotland  ! 

It  seems  equally  beyond  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Cowen 
has  been  so  forcibly  urging,  the  organisation  of  Liberal 
opinion  outside  Parliament  will  lead  to  a  corresponding 
organisation  inside  it.  The  “  division  of  counsels  “  with 
which  the  members  of  the  Opposition  are  being  per¬ 
petually  taunted  is  the  occasional  penalty  which  a  party 
must  pay  for  freedom  of  conscience  and  judgment ;  and 
of  course  it  is  an  inconvenience  to  which  those  are  never 
subjected  whose  sole  business  is  to  follow  mutely  their 
political  bell-wether.  But  people  must  sometimes  draw 
the  line  somewhere ;  and  it  is  generally  felt  that  the 
division  of  Liberal  counsels  has  been  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  expedient.  Let,  however,  the  Liberal  as¬ 
sociations  resolutely  define  the  chief  “  planks  “  in  their 
platform — taking,  at  the  same  time,  active  measures  for 
the  registration  of  duly  qualified  voters,  and  for  the 
selection  of  candidates — and  the  wholesome  results  in 
Parliament  will  by-and-by  become  apparent.  The  very 
name  “  Parliament  out  of  Session  ”  vividly  suggests 
the  nature  of  the  strongest  political  and  social  tendency 
of  the  day — namely,  the  dependence  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  St.  Stephen’s  on  the  local  associations,  or 
unofficial  Parliaments.  Every  day  the  latter  are  be¬ 
coming  more  the  centres  of  political  inspiration. 
It  will  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  follow  the  advice 
^von  by  Liberals  of  such  diverse  temperaments  as  Mr. 
Childers  and  Mr.  Cowen,  and  take  the  sense  of  the 
constituencies  on  such  topics  as  reform  in  the  Church, 
electoral  readjustments,  and  the  extension  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  local  self-government.  In  any  case,  it  is 
absolutely  necesary  to  push  on  the  work  of  registration 
and  local  organisation  in  serious  earnest.  For,  as  more 
than  one  Liberal  statesman  of  note  have  been  lately 
remarking,  there  is  no  saying  how  soon  an  emergency 
may  arise  which  may  compel  those  in  power  to  recon¬ 
sider  their  position ;  and  it  w’ould  1^  an  absurdity 
as  well  as  a  misfortune  if  the  Conservatives  should 
a  second  time  steal  a  march  on  the  foe,  and  w'in 
their  battles  for  no  other  reason  than  because  the 
latter  were  unprepared  to  “  mobilise  *’  their  forces. 
Observers  like  Mr.  Fawcett  appear  to  be  confident  of  a 
Liberal  victory  three  years  hence — should  the  present 
Government  last  so  long,  and  the  constituencies  go  on 
with  their  preparations.  Most  persons  w'ill  agree  with 
Mr.  Fawcett  tnat  the  signal  victory  during  the  London 
School  Board  elections — when  the  obstructives  were  de¬ 
feated  by  a  majority  of  150,000 — is  a  sure  sign  of  a  turn 
in  the  political  tide.  But,  again,*  as  Mr.  Fawcett’s 
friends  say,  it  is  quite  possible  that  “  something  may 
happen  ”  before  the  end  of  three  years.  Who  can  doubt 


that,  if  towards  the  end  of  1873,  for  example,  the 
Liberals  had  foreseen  the  tremendous  “  something  ’’  that 
happened  in  less  than  three  years  after,  they  would  have 
exerted  themselves  to  secure  a  position  in  which  they 
might  make  their  influence  fully  felt  whenever  the  crisis 
should  arrive  ? 


UNIVERSITY  DEGREES  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  friends  of  education  for  women  may  congratulate 
themselves  that  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  and  something 
more  has  been  got  in,  when  so  many  of  those  from  whom 
they  least  look^  for  even  accidental  help,  the  prompt 
opponents  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the  medical 
degree  and  its  attendant  right  to  practise  which  recent 
legislation  has  made  immediately  possible,  stand  forward 
as  advocates  of  the  more  catholic,  as  also  more  future, 
scheme  of  the  admission  of  women  to  all  degrees.  It 
is  ominous,  however,  that  this  alternative  proposal 
should  have  been  so  nearly  synchronous  with  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  result  of  which  was  an  over¬ 
whelming  refusal  to  permit  the  University  of  Cambridge 
to  admit  women  to  its  recognised  examinations  if  it  should 
desire  to  do  so.  Still,  in  the  case  of  the  University  of 
London,  there  can  be  no  such  confusion  as  there  was  in 
the  minds  of  honourable  members  between  the  enabling 
the  University  of  Cambridge  to  recognise  female  students 
in  open  examinations  and  to  assert  authority  according 
to  its  judgment  over  the  conditions  of  their  residence 
and  discipline,  and  the  instituting  in '  it  education 
in  common  for  both  sexes  with  the  colleges  for 
men  thrown  open  to  women  also ;  and,  if  the  University 
of  London  really  should  resolve  to  tiy  the  faculty’s  new 
and  somewhat  unex|)ected  prescription  for  conciliating 
the  doctors  and  the  ladies  at  the  same  time,  and  should 
apply  for  a  charier  enabling  it  to  confer  on  women 
other  degrees  than  the  medical  alone,  it  remains  possible 
that  the  request  should  be  granted. 

With  regard  to  Cambridge  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  present  position  there  with  regard  to  female  students 
is  peculiar.  The  University  has  female  students,  but  it 
has  no  control  over  them.  It  has,  as  it  were,  espoused 
the  women’s  colleges  morganatically ;  there  is  a  tie  and 
a  close  one,  but  it  is  not  of  legal  force,  and  if  ever  there 
were  an  emergency  in  which  the  restraint  of  the  tie 
I  became  especially  needful  it  would  be  then  that  it  would 
snap.  Considering  what  the  management  of  Girton  and 
Newnham  is,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  there  is  a  sense 
of  absurdity  in  imagining  any,  future  in  which  they 
could  become  open  to  objection  on  the  score  of  their 
teaching  or  their  discipline.  Still  it  is  humanly 
possible  that  such  an  establishment  should  be  under 
unwise  government.  Carelessness  or  mistakes,  the 
zeal  which  is  not  according  to  knowledge,  views  too 
narrow  or  views  too  wide,  might  destroy  its  efficiency 
as  a  place  of  sound  education,  and  even  make  it  mis¬ 
chievous  to  the  young  women  entrusted  to  it  and  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  University  authorities.  We 
must  trust  it  all  to  the  good  sense  of  founders,  managers, 
pupils,  and  parents.  And  it  might  be  said  that  this  is 
ample  enough  to  trust  to,  were  it  not  that  the  history 
of  many  a  well-planned  institution,  scholastic,  con¬ 
ventual,  and  other,  shows  how  easily  and  imperceptibly 
original  principles  are  forgotten,  and  abuses  allowed  to 
creep  in,  where  the  conduct  of  affairs  is  left  to  a  few 
irresponsible  wills,  and  the  criticism  to  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  irresponsible  opinions.  Looking  from  a 
parent’s  point  of  view,  one  might  well  desire  the  college 
to  which  one  should  send  a  daughter  to  be  under  the 
control  of  such  a  body  as  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
plus  that  of  the  committee  of  a  private  society,  rather 
than  under  that  of  the  committee  alone. 

The  Girton  and  Newnham  students  are,  however, 
already  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  the  examina¬ 
tions  which  confer  the  University  degree,  and  that  not 
only  for  the  poll  pass  but  for  honours.  The  examiners 
of  the  year,  with  the  sanction  of  the  University,  extend 
their  functions  to  them  and  inform  them  whereabouts 
they  would  have  been  classed  in  the  degree  lists,  if  they 
had  been  classed.  Thus  as,  of  course,  no  specitd  papers 
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are  set  for  them,  bnt  they  are  ^iven  those  which  decide 
the  fato  of  undergraduates,  their  attainments  are  tested, 
not  in  comparison  with  each  others*,  which  would  be 
useless  to  them,  bnt  in  comparison  with  those  of  com« 
petitors  numerous  and  various  enough  to  show  the 
quality  of  their  relative  success  or  &ilnre.  But  the 
^on,  valuable  though  it  be,  has  its  value  much  lessened 
by  its  semi-contraband  and  secret  bestowal.  It  has  two 
great  drawbacks — and  perhaps  the  more  important  is 
the  one  which  is  little  noticed,  that  is  its  deficiency  in 
the  humbling  qualities  of  an  authoritative  test.  The 
other  drawback,  that  the  private  recognition  by  the 
examiners  that  Miss  So*and-So  has  the  attainments 
which  could  have  earned  a  degree  does  not  confer  on  her 
the  convenient  University  mint-mark,  is  at  once  evident 
both  to  Miss  So^nd-So  and  to  her  friends ;  they  see  that 
the  young  man  who  has  got  the  degree  goes  forth  to  the 
world  stamped  and  warranted,  while  the  young  woman 
who  has  only  been  politelv  assured  that  she  would  have 
had  the  degree  if  she  mignt  is  to  the  exoteric  public  no 
more  than  she  was  before,  and,  if  she  is  to  earn  an 
income,  they  cannot  forget  how  immeasurably  she  would 
have  benefited  by  the  degree’s  plain  voucher  for  her 
competence  among  the  incompetent  host  of  untrained 
women  struggling  for  wages.  But  Miss  So-and-so  and 
her  parents  and  friends  cannot  be  expected  always 
to  see  quite  so  plainly  that  what  they  glory  in  as  her 
Buccess  in  the  examination  is  also  failure — failure  rela¬ 
tively  to  all  those  who  have  taken  a  higher  place  on  the 
class  lists  than  that  which  she  is  told  would  have  been  hers 
if  she  had  been  in  the  competition,  and  very  possibly 
failure  relatively  to  herself.  To  the  University  man  the 
examination  is  a  matter  of  course,  not  to  pass  it  is  to  be 
proved  a  dunce,  but  there  is  no  special  credit  in  the  fact 
of  having  passed  it :  if  he  be  a  candidate  for  honours 
that  fact  also  is  in  itself  bnt  an  everyday  affair.  And 
pretty  well  every  man  but  the  first  on  the  Tripos 
List  is  left  with  a  twinge  of  disappointment — every 
man  but  the  first  with  a  wholesome  sense  of  not 
being  a  miraculous  unit.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
young  women  following  the  University  curriculum. 
The  examination,  instead  of  presenting  itself  to  them 
as  a  routine  obligation,  comes  as  a  polite  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  examiners  and  on  their  part  a  volnn- 
tary  heroism :  to  undergo  it  is  in  itself  a  distinction. 
We  have  all  of  ns  often  heard  men  put  forward  as  a  re¬ 
deeming  merit,  in  the  case  of  some  friend  who  has  done 
less  than  they  looked  for  in  an  examination,  that  he 
need  not  have  gone  in  for  it  at  all  if  he  had  not  chosen  ; 
and  this  feeling  seems  to  be  carried  still  further  among 
women  and  as  to  women.  It  is,  however,  not  as  yet 
displayed  as  to  cases  of  positive  failure,  for  there  are  none 
such ;  the  Girton  and  Newnham  students  are  not  yet 
plucked.  But  where  it  shows  itself  is  in  the  unconscion¬ 
able  crowing  over  the  surely  not  unexpected  circumstance 
that  they  pass,  and  pass  meritoriously,  and  above  all  in 
the  outbursts  of  inapplicable  triumph  when  one  of  them 
has  achieved  but  second  or  third  class  honours.  One 
may  readily  admit  that  the  winning  (de  jure)  of  the 
wooden  spoon  by  a  young  woman  who  might,  instead, 
have  been  killing  time  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  fashion, 
or  writing  sensation  novels,  is  creditable  to  her  head  and 
her  heart ;  one  may  also  readily  admit  that,  considering 
her  inferior  opportunities  and  probably  deficient  or  faulty 
early  training,  her  abilities  are  in  all  likelihood  some 
shades  more  respectable  than  those  of  the  male  student 
who  carried  off  that  prize ;  but  that  is  not  enough. 
What  one  is  in  fact  required  to  admit  is  that  the  wooden 
article  when  won  by  a  woman  is  equal  to  gold,  or  in¬ 
deed  a  trifle  superior.  If  you  should  venture  to  remark 
to  certain  of  the  Women’s  Educationalists  who  make 
London  drawing-rooms  ring  with  the  names  of  young 
women  who  have  after  all  only  reached  to  those  lower 
honours  which  have  been  described  as  **  the  reward  of 
industrious  mediocrity,”  and  which  are  sometimes  the 
reward  of  a  clover  man’s  idleness,  that  such  an 
amount  of  success  should  not  yet  be  hailed  as  all  we  are 
to  hope  for  from  the  women’s  colleges,  you  are  at  once 
hushed  with  a  reminder  that  the  woman  students  are 
not  undergraduates,  and  that  they  deserve  the  highest 


praise  for  entering  into  the  Tripos  contest  at  all.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  the  position  assigned  by  the  examiners  is  not 
accepted — you  near  that,  though  such  and  such  a  young 
lady  was  told  bv  them  that  she  was  equal  to  the  second 
class,  she  is  really  to  be  counted  in  the  first  because  one 
of  the  examiners  is  known  to  have  said  in  conversation 
that  she  did  one  particular  paper  better  than  the  senior 
himself,  and  that  such  another  young  lady  must  be  pro¬ 
moted  one  class,  if  not  two,  higher  tbau  that  assigned 
to  her,  as  another  examiner  is  understood  to  believe  that 
she  would  have  done  a  paper  she  failed  in  to  perfection 
if  something  had  not  happened — ^your  informant,  not 
being  scientific,  cannot  explain  what,  but  knows  it  was 
something  for  which  the  young  lady  was  not  respon¬ 
sible. 

This  sort  of  might  could  would  and  should  have 
been  re-classification  falls  stillborn  among  men  in  face 
of  the  official  decisions,  absolute  as  the  laws  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians,  recorded  in  the  University  class- 
lists.  There  stand  the  proofs  of  the  examiners’  consi¬ 
dered  opinions;  and  if  anyone  has  in  some  fortunate 
paper  done  better  than  the  best,  why  ho  has  had  his  marks 
counted  to  him  for  it  and  has  gained  accordingly,  and 
since  he  is  not  higher  than  he  is  it  must  be  that  his 
other  work  was  inferior.  He  has  to  accept  his  place  as 
the  one  due  to  his  performance ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  thing  that  the  scholar  who  is  second-class  should 
Imow  he  is  not  first-class,  even  although  it  may  be  in 
him  to  be  some  day  more  than  first-class  whether  in 
scholarship  or  in  something  else.  He  is  the  more  likely 
to  become  his  best  for  recognising  his  present  insuffi¬ 
ciency. 

Such  an  uncompromising  competitive  trial  as  that 
which  our  Universities  inflict  on  male  students  is  what 
those  who  wish  for  women  all  possible  opportunity  and 
encouragement  towards  the  development  of  whatever 
capacity  they  may  possess  are  still  left  vainly  seeking 
for  them.  Female  students  are  but  human  still ;  they 
are  not  less  liable — let  us  not  say  they  are  more  liable— 
than  male  students  to  human  temptations  to  sciolism 
and  Admirable  Crichtonism.  If  it  were  only  for  the  sake 
of  a  corrective  to  these  temptations,  those  of  us  who 
desire  that  women  should  be  soberly  and  steadily 
educated  ought  to  desire  for  them  the  sifting  and 
testing  of  a  University  degree  examination.  The 
London  University  seems  at  the  present  juncture  to 
have  the  power  of  conferring  this  vital  benefit  on  female 
students ;  will  it  lead  the  way  and  be  the  recognised 
helper  and  leatrainer  of  feminine  genius  and  feoiinine 
enthusiasm  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXU. 

FRIENDS  AND  NEIGHBOURS. 

Thebb  was  a  brisk  fire  burning  in  the  breakfast-room  at  The 
Lilacs ;  and  the  frosty  December  sunlight,  streaming  through 
the  window,  touched  the  white  tablecloth  with  a  ruddy  and 
cheerful  glow.  A  man  of  about  thirty,  tall,  stalwart- looking, 
with  a  hug^  brown  moustache,  and  a  partially-cropped  beard, 
light  blue  eyes,  and  a  healthy  complexion,  stood  on  the  hearth¬ 
rug,  with  his  hands  complacently  fixed  in  his  pocket  This 
was  Count— or  rather,  as  he  had  dropped  his  courtesy  title 
since  settling  down  in  England,  Mr. — ^Von  Rosen,  who  had 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  Franco-German  War,  and  had 
subsequently  fallen  in  love  with,  and  married,  a  young  English 
lady,  who  had  persuaded  him  to  make  England  his  home.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  superfluous  energy,  of  great  good  humour, 
and  good  spirits,  who  made  himself  a  nuisance  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  which  he  lived  by  the  fashion  in  which  he  in- 
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•isted  on  other  people  joining  him  in  hie  industrious  idleness 
For  example,  he  had  on  this  very  morning,  at  seven  o’clock, 
sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hugh  Balfour,  of  whose  arrival  at  The 
Lilacs  he  had  only  heard  on  the  previous  night,  urging  him  to 
join  a  certain  shooting-party.  Lady  Sylvia  was  to  drive  over 
with  them;  and  spend  the  day  with  two  ladies  whom  she 
knew.  He  himself  would  call  at  nine.  And  so  he  stood  here* 
with  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  apparently  quite  contented,  but 
nevertheless  wondering  why  English  people  should  be  so  late 
with  their  breakfast. 

Ah,”  said  he,  with  his  face  brightening,  us  Balfour  entered 
the  room.  “  You  are  ready  to  go  P  But  I  have  to  beg  your 
ardon  very  much — my  man  says  you  were  not  awake  when 
he  brought  the  letter — it  was  stupid  of  him  to  send  it  to  your 
room - 

On  the  contrary,”  said  Balfour — as  he  mechanically  took 
up  a  handful  of  letters  that  were  lying  on  the  table— I  have 
to  beg  your  pardon  for  keeping  you  waiting.  I  thought  I 
would  put  on  my  shooting-boots  before  coming  down.  Lady 
Sylvia  will  bo  here  presently;  come,  what  do  you  say  to 
having  some  breakfast  with  us  P  ” 

He  was  scanning  the  outside  of  the  various  envelopes  with 
something  of  an  absent  air.  There  was  nothing  meditative 
about  the  German  ex-lieutenant.  He  had  once  or  twice 
allowed  his  highly  practical  gase  to  fall  on  a  certain  game- 
pie. 

**  A  second  breakfast  P  ”  said  he.  **  Yes,  perhaps  it  is  better. 
My  first  breakfast  was  at  six.  And  in  these  short  days,  it  is 
foolishness  to  waste  time  at  the  luncheon.  Oh  yes,  I  will 
have  some  breakfast  And  in  the  meantime  why  do  you  not 
read  your  letters  P  ” 

**  Well,  the  fact  is,”  said  Balfour,  **  my  wife  thinks  I  should 
have  a  clear  holiday  down  here ;  and  I  have  been  wondering 
whether  it  is  any  use - .” 

But  quite  mechanically,  while  he  was  speaking,  he  had 
opened  one  of  the  letters,  and  he  paused  in  his  speech  as  he 
read  its  contents. 

'^By  Jove,”  said  he,  partly  to  himself  and  partly  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  ”  they  must  be  pretty  certain  that  I  shall  be  in  the 
next  Parliament,  or  they  would  not  offer  to  put  this  in  my 
hands.  Perhaps  they  don’t  know  that  I  am  sure  to  be  kicked 
out  of  Ballinascroon.” 

At  this  moment  Lady  Sylvia  entered  the  room ;  and  that 
young  lady  went  up  to  the  German  lieutenant  in  the  most 
winning  and  gracious  way,  for  he  was  a  great  friend  of  hers, 
and  thanked  him  very  prettily  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken 
about  this  invitation. 

**  Trouble  P  ”  he  said,  with  n  laugh.  **  No,  no.  It  is  a  good 
drive  over  to  Mr.  Lefevre’s,  and  I  shall  have  nice  company. 
And  you  will  find  him  such  a  fine  fellow — such  a  good,  fine 
fellow,  if  you  will  meet  him  some  night  at  our  house.  Lady 
Sylvia;  and  your  husband  will  see,  when  we  begin  the 
•hooting,  that  there  is  no  selfishness  in  him  at  all — he  will 
prefer  that  his  friends  have  more  shooting  than  himself,  and 
his  keepers  they  know  that  too — and  my  wife,  she 'says  if  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  stay  with  her  all  the  day,  we  will  come 
back  that  way  in  the  afternoon — and  it  is  better  still,  a  great 
deal  better,  if  you  and  Mr.  Balfour  will  stay  to  dine  with  us,” 

Lady  Sylvia  was  very  pleased  and  grateful.  Apart  from 
her  personal  liking  for  these  friends  of  hers,  she  was  glad  to 
find  her  husband  taking  to  the  amusements  and  interests  of 
this  country  life.  She  said  that  Mr.  von  Rosen’s  plan  would 
be  very  agreeable  to  her  if  it  suited  her  husband ;  and  then 
she  turned  to  him.  He  was  still  regarding  that  letter. 

**  What  do  you  say,  Hugh  P  ”  she  asked. 

**  Oh,  yes,”  he  answered,  as  if  startled  out  of  some  reverie. 


"  That  is  very  kind  of  you.  Von  Rosen.  It  would  be  a  delight¬ 
ful  day.  The  fact  is,  however,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  1 
ought  to  go,  though  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
as  I  have  just  got  an  offer  here  that  is  rather  flattering  to  n 
young  member  who  has  not  done  much  work  in  the  House— 
it  is  rather  an  important  measure  they  propose  to  put  into  my 
hands— well,  I  suppose  I  shall  only  be  a  sort  of  junior  counsel  to 
Lord  ,  but  at  least  I  could  get  up  his  case  for  him.  Well, 
now,  I  must  see  these  two  men  at  once.  Sylvia,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  turning  to  his  wife,  **  if  I  asked  these  two  friends  of 
mine  to  run  down  here  to-morrow  to  dinner,  I  suppose  you 
could  put  them  up  for  the  night  P  ” 

All  the  glad  light  had  gone  from  her  face.  They  had  sat 
down  at  the  table  by '  this  time ;  and  before  answering  him 
she  asked  Mr.  Von  Rosen  whether  he  would  not  help  himself 
to  something  or  other  that  was  near  him.  Then  she  said,  in  a 
somewhat  precise  fashion — 

**  I  think  it  would  look  rather  singular  to  ask  two  strangers 
down  here  for  a  single  night  at  the  present  time.” 

**  Why  singular  P  ”  said  he,  with  a  staie. 

So  near  Christmas,”  she  continued,  in  the  same  proud  and 
cold  way,  **  people  are  supposed  to  have  made  up  their  family 
parties.  It  is  scarcely  a  time  to  invite  strangers.” 

**  Oh,  well,”  said  he,  with  a  good-natured  laugh,  **  I  did  not 
mean  to  offend  you.  I  dare  say  you  are  right ;  an  evening 
devoted  to  talking  about  this  Bill  would  uot  have  been  lively 
for  you.  However,  I  must  see  my  two  patrons — and  that  at 
once ;  Von  Rosen,  would  you  mind  saying  to  Mr.  Lefevre  how 
much  I  thank  him  for  his  friendly  offer  P  I  fear  I  must  let  you 
have  your  drive  over  by  yourself.” 

It  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  he  happened  to  notice 
his  wife’s  face.  When  he  saw  the  look  of  pain  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  passed  over  it,  he  did  not  quite  know  what  he  had 
done  to  produce  that  feeling,  but  he  altered  his  determination 
in  a  second. 

**  By  the  way,”  said  he,  **  I  might  as  well  go  up  to  London 
to-morrow.  Yes;  that  will  be  better.  I  will  telegraph  to 
them  to  dine  with  me  at  the  club ;  and  to-day  I  can  give  up  to 
your  first-rate  little  arrangement  Come,  Von  Rosen,  you 
have  not  finished  already  P  ”  • 

I  do  not  wish  to  waste  time,”  said  that  inveterate  idler. 
**  The  daylight  is  very  short  now.  You  have  finished,  too  P  ” 

And  so  they  set  out ;  Lady  Sylvia  having  promised  to  go 
over  to  Mrs.  Von  Rosen  during  the  day,  and  remain  until  the 
evening.  As  they  drove  off  in  the  dog-cart,  Balfour  seemed 
rather  preoccupied.  When  he  remarked,  **  Things  have  come 
to  a  bonny  cripus !  ”  what  was  his  companion  to  make  of  that 
absurd  phrase  P  Von  Rosen  did  not  know  the  story  of  the 
small  boy  in  northern  parts  who  was  found  bitterly  sobbing,, 
and  digging  his  knuckles  into  his  eyes;  and  who,  on  being 
asked  what  was  the  matter,  replied,  in  language  which  has  to 
be  softened  for  southern  ears,  **  Things  have  come  to  a  bonny 
cripus ;  I  only  called  my  father  an  old  fool,  and  he  went  and 
kicked  me  behind.”  It  was  the  introductory  phrase  of  this 
insulted  boy  that  Balfour  used.  Things  have  come  to  a 
bonny  cripus,”  said  he. 

They  drove  along  the  crisp  and  crackling  road.  The  hoar¬ 
frost  on  the  hedges  was  beginning  to  melt ;  the  sunlight  had 
draped  the  bare  twigs  in  a  million  of  rainbow-jewels.  The 
copper-coloured  sun  shone  over  the  black  woods  and  the  dank 
green  fields. 

**  Women  are  strange  creatures,”  said  Balfour  again ;  and 
this  was  a  more  intelligible  remark. 

«  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  ”  asked  the  simple  lieutenant,  who 
had  noticed  nothing  at  breakfast  beyond  the  coffee  and  the 
game-pie. 

**  I  do  believe,”  said  Balfour,  with  a  smile  which  was  not 
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altogether  a  glad  one,  ^  that  n^  wife  is  beginning  poeitivelj  to 
hate  everybody  and  everything  connected  with  Parliament  and 
politics ;  and  that  is  a  lively  look-out  for  me.  You  know  I 
can’t  go  on  staying  down  here.  And  yet  I  shouldn’t  wonder 
if,  when  Parliament  meets,  she  refused  to  go  up  to  London.” 

^'No,  no,  no,”  said  the  lieutenant,  there  you  are  very 
wrong.  It  is  not  reasonable — not  at  all  reasonable.  She  may 
like  the  country  better;  but  it  is  not  reasonable.  That  is  what 
I  tell  my  wife  now — she  declares  she  will  not  go  to  live  in 
America  for  a  year  and  leave  her  children — and  I  say  to  her, 
<Tou  will  think  agtun  about  that  It  is  a  great  trouble  that 
you  will  leave  your  children — it  will  be  a  great  sorrow  for  a 
time ;  but  what  will  you  think  of  yourself  after,  if  you  do  not 
do  what  is  right  for  them  P  When  they  grow  up,  when  they 
want  money,  what  will  you  think  if  you  have  thrust  away  all 
that  property — and  only  for  a  single  year’s  absence  P  ’  ” 

**  And  has  your  wife  proved  reasonable ;  has  she  consented 
to  go  P  ”  asked  Balfour. 

Von  Hosen  drugged  his  shoulders. 

‘^No — not  yet.  But  I  will  not  argue  with  her.  I  will 
leave  her  to  think.  Oh,  you  do  not  know  what  a  woman  will 
do,  if  she  thinks  it  is  for  the  good  of  her  children.  At  present, 
it  is  all '  Oh,  never,  never !  Leave  my  darling  little  girl,  so 
that  she  won’t  know  me  when  I  come  back  P  Not  for  all  the 
money  in  America !  ’  Well,  that  is  natural  too,  though  it  is 
foolishness.  You  would  not  like  to  have  your  wife  with  too 
hard  a  heart.  And  I  say  to  her,  *  Yes,  I  will  not  ask  you. 
We  are  not  so  very  poor  that  you  must  suffer  great  pain.  If 
you  will  give  up  the  American  property,  give  it  up,  and  no 
more  to  be  said.’  But  I  know.  She  is  reasoning  with  herself 
now.  She  will  go.” 

‘*Do  you  think  she  will,”  said  Balfour,  thoughtfully.  Do 
you  think  she  will  give  up  so  much  of  her  own  feeling  if  she 
thinks  it  right  P  ” 

**  Know  P  ”  said  the  tall  young  German,  with  one  of  his 
hearty  laughs.  Yes,  I  know  that  very  well.  Oh,  there  is 
no  one  so  sensible  as  my  wife — ^not  anyone  that  I  know  any¬ 
where— if  you  can  show  her  what  is  right.  But  if  you  ask  me 
what  I  think  of  her  uncle,  that  will  cause  so  much  trouble  all 
for  his  nonsense,  then  I  think  he  was  a  most  wretched  fellow, 
a  most  wretched  and  pitiful  fellow.”  •  •  • 

Here  occurred  an  unintelligible  growl,  whether  in  German 
or  English  phraseology  his  companion  could  not  say;  but 
doubtless  the  muttered  words  were  not  polite.  Another  man 
would  probably  have  given  additional  force  to  this  expression 
of  feeling  by  twitching  at  the  reins ;  but  Von  Rosmi  never 
vented  his  rage  on  a  horse. 

They  had  a  capital  day’s  sport,  although  Balfour,  who  was 
evidently  thinking  of  anything  in  the  world  rather  than 
pheasants,  rabbits,  and  hares,  shot  very  badly  indeed.  Their 
luncheon  was  brought  to  them  at  a  farmhouse,  the  mistress  of 
the  farm  giving  them  the  use  of  her  sacred  parlour,  in  which 
all  the  curiosities  of  ornament  and  natural  history  contributed 
by  three  generations  were  religiously  stored.  They  got  back 
to  Von  Rosen’s  house  about  six ;  just  in  time  for  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  chat  before  dressing  for  an  early  country  dinner. 

Surely,  one  or  two  of  us  who  were  sitting  round  the  table 
that  evening  must  have  thought,  surely  these  two  young 
people  ought  to  have  been  happy  enough,  if  outward  circum- 
stancee  have  anything  to  do  with  content  of  mind.  There  was 
he,  in  the  prime  of  youthful  manhood,  with  strength  written 
in  every  outline  of  the  bony  frame,  and  in  every  lineament  of 
the  firm,  resolute,  and  sufficiently  handsome  head,  rich  beyond 
the  possibilities  of  care,  and  having  before  him  all  the  hopeful¬ 
ness  and  stimulus  of  a  distinguished  public  career ;  she,  young, 
high-bom,  and  beautiful,  with  those  serious  and  shy  eyes  that 
went  straight  fo  the  heart  of  the  person  she  addressed  and 


secured  her  friends  everywhere,  also  beyond  the  reach  of  sordid 
cares,  and  most  evidently  regarded  by  her  husband  with  all 
affection  and  admiration.  What  trouble,  other  than  mere 
imaginary  nonsense,  could  enter  into  these  linked  lives  P  Well, 
there  was  present  at  this  dinner  that  Cassandra  of  married 
life  who  was  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  th?#  highly 
moral  and  instructive  tale ;  and  she  would  have  answered  these 
(Questions  quickly  enough.  She  would  have  assumed— for  she 
knew  nothing  positive  about  the  matter— that  these  two  were 
DOW  beginning  to  encounter  the  bitter  disillusionising  ex¬ 
perience  of  post-nuptial  life.  The  husband  was  beginning  to 
recogfnise  the  fact  that  his  wife  was  not  quite  the  glorious 
creature  he  had  imagined  her  to  be ;  he  was  looking  back  with 
a  wistful  regret  to  the  perfectly  false  ideal  of  her  he  had 
formed  before  marriage ;  while  she,  having  dreamed  that  she 
was  marrying  a  lover,  and  having  woke  up  to  find  she  had 
only  married  a  husband,  was  suffering  untold  and  secret 
misery  because  she  found  her  husband’s  heart  transferred  from 
her  real  self  to  that  old  ideal  picture  of  herself  which  he  had 
drawn  in  the  dream-like  past.  This  was  what  she  would  have 
said.  This  was  what  she  was  always  preaching  to  us.  And 
we  generally  found  it  best  in  our  neighbourhood  to  give  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  her  own  way ;  so  that  this  theory,  as 
regarded  the  conjugal  relations  of  nearly  everybody  we  knew, 
was  supposed  to  be  strictly  accurate.  At  least,  nobody  had 
the  temerity  to  question  it 

**  Lady  Sylvia,”  said  this  very  person,  **  why  don’t  you  ever 
go  up  to  London  P  Mr.  Balfour  must  think  he  is  a  bachelor 
again  when  he  is  all  by  himself  in  Piccadilly.” 

**  I  don’t  like  London  much,”  said  Lady  Sylvia,  with  great 
composure.  **  Besides,  my  husband  is  chiefly  there  on  business 
matters ;  mid  I  should  only  be  in  the  way.” 

**  But  you  take  a  great  interest  in  politics,”  observed  this 
monitress,  who  doubtless  considered  that  she  was  administer¬ 
ing  some  wholesome  discipline. 

"  My  wife  may  take  some  interest  in  politics,”  said  Balfour, 
**  but  she  has  no  great  love  for  politicians.  I  confess  they 
are  not  picturesque  or  interesting  persons,  as  a  rule.  I  am 
afraid  their  worldly  wisdom — their  callousness — is  a  trifle 
shocking.” 

**  Well,  at  all  events,”  said  Our  Most  Gracious  Lady — for  she 
was  determined  to  put  in  a  little  bit  of  remonstrance — though 
she  would  gravely  have  rebuked  anybody  else  for  daring  to  do 
so,  you  have  not  much  political  work  to  distract  your  atten¬ 
tion  at  present — Parliament  not  sitting — and  all  that  excite¬ 
ment  about  a  dissolution  having  passed  away.” 

My  dear  Mrs. - ,”  said  he,  with  a  laugh,  **  now  is  the 

worst  time  of  all ;  for  a  good  many  of  us  don’t  know  whether 
we  shall  be  in  the  next  Parliament,  and  we  are  trying  what 
we  can  do  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  business;  but  necessary.  To-morrow,  for  example, 

I  am  going  to  town  to  see  two  gentlemen  about  a  Bill  they 
propose  I  should  introduce ;  but  I  shall  have  to  ask  them  first 
what  b  the  betting  about  my  being  able  to  get  into  Parliament 
at  all.  My  present  constituents  have  proved  very  ungrateful, 
after  the  unfailing  attention  and  courtesy  I  have  lavished  upon 
them.” 

Here  the  German  ex-soldier  burst  into  a  great  roar  of 
laughter,  os  if  there  was  anything  amusing  in  a  young  man’s 
throwing  contumely  on  a  number  of  persons  who  had  done 
him  the  honour  of  returning  him  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  after  all  it  was  not  our  business  at  this  little  dinner¬ 
party  to  speculate  on  the  hidden  griefs  that  might  accompany 
the  outward  good  fortune  of  these  two  young  people.  We  had 
more  palpable  trouble  near  at  hand,  as  was  revealed  by  an  odd 
little  accident  that  evening.  Our  hostess  had  a  great  affection 
for  two  bmsterous  young  lads,  who  were  the  sons  of  the  aug^t 
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little  woman  juat  referred  to ;  and  ehe  had  invited  them  to 
come  into  the  dining-room  after  deaaert.  Surely  a  mother 
ought  to  teach  these  brats  not  to  make  remarks  on  what  does 
not  concern  them  P  Now,  ns  we  were  talking  in  an  aimless 
fashion  about  the  Ashantee  War,  the  recent  elections,  and 
what  not,  a  sadden  sdund  outside  stilled  us  into  silence.  It 
was  the  children  of  the  church  choir  who  had  come  up  to  sing 
us  a  Christmas  carol ;  and  the  sound  of  their  voices,  outside 
in  the  still  night,  recalled  many  a  vivid  recollection  and  awoke 
some  strange  fancies  about  the  coming  year.  What  were 
most  of  us  thinking  of  then  P  This  young  ass  of  a  boy  all  at 
once  says,  Oh,  Auntie  Bell,  where  will  you  be  next  Christ¬ 
mas  P  And  do  they  sing  Christmns  carols  far  away  in 
America  P  And  Auntie  Bell,  being  taken  rather  aback,  said 
•he  did  not  know,  and  smiled ;  but  the  smile  was  not  a  glad 
one,  for  we  knew  that  sudden  tears  had  started  to  the  soft  and 
kindly  eyes.  We  were  not  quite  so  happy  as  we  went  home 
that  night.  And  when  someone  remarked  to  the  mother 
of  those  hoys — but  there,  it  is  no  use  remonstrating  with 


women. 
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This  book  belongs  to  a  new  kind  of  literature,  which 
seems  to  be  at  present  coming  into  fashion.  The  old 
method  of  writing  books  of  travels  no  longer  satisfies 
tho  wants  of  the  enlightened  British  public.  We  now 
demand  something  more  than  what  the  French  term 
impressions  de  voyage^  and  anyone  who  thinks  of  pub¬ 
lishing  such  must  go  to  some  ultima  Thule^  about  wUch 
we  are  still  in  complete  ignorance.  Of  a  country  about 
which  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  we  are  grateful  for 
even  the  most  meagre  and  superficial  description  ;  but 
regarding  countries  with  which  we  are  more  or  less 
familiar,  we  expect  to  find  some  solid  information  re¬ 
garding  the  life  and  character  of  the  people,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Administration,  the  past  histoiy,  the 
natural  resources,  the  finances,  and  a  host  of  similar 
subjects,  to  which  the  mere  tourist  never  thinks  of 
directing  his  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
not  yet  learned  to  read  with  pleasure  those  elaborate, 
systematic  works  iu  which  Germans  are  supposed  to 
delight,  and  when  an  Englishman  attempts  to  write 
them,  ho  is  pretty  sure  to  meet  with  a  cold  reception 
from  the  publishers  to  whom  he  submits  his  manuscript. 
In  a  word,  we  wish  to  obtain  solid  information  concern- 
ing  foreign  lands,  but  we  wish  it  to  be  served  up  to  us 
in  a  pleasant,  palatable  form,  so  that  we  may  be  amused 
as  well  as  instructed. 

In  writing  his  book,  Colonel  Baker  has  evidently  had 
this  object  in  view.  We  strongly  suspect  that  he  first 
wrote  a  serious,  systematic  work,  and  then — probably 
by  the  advice  of  friends  or  publishers — “  popularised  ” 
it  to  suit  the  public  taste.  This  would  account  for 
certain  artistic  defects,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
attentive  reader.  The  severe  critic  would  certainly 
condemn  certain  excrescences  which  injure  the  general 
efiect,  and  would  point  out  that  the  transitions  from  the 
lighter  to  the  graver  parts  are  often  somewhat  forced. 
We  have  no  intention,  however,  of  playing  the  part  of 
tho  severe  critic.  We  wish  rather  to  place  ourselves 
among  the  general  public,  and  in  that  position  we  may 
say  at  once  that  Colonel  Baker  has  written  a  very  good 
l^k,  containing  a  large  amount  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  light  readable  form. 

Colonel  Baker  is  in  many  respects  well  fitted  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken.  “  I  have  travelled  on  horse¬ 
back,’*  he  says  in  his  preface,  “  for  over  a  thousand 
miles  through  Turkey  in  Europe,  besides  many  hundreds 
of  miles  along  tho  coast  in  boat  and  steamer,  and  I  have 
resided  in  the  country  off  and  on  for  three  years.  In 


other  respects  I  have  been  so  circumstanced  as  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  officials,  both  foreign  and 
native,  of  all  grades,  which  has  necessarily  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.”  Besides  this,  he  has  evidently  other  and  not 
less  important  qualifications.  He  is  conscious  that 
Turkey  is  “  a  country  where  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  accurate  information  in  consequence  of  the  either 
pro-  or  anti-Turkish  proclivities  of  the  informants.” 
He  is  himself  neither  anti-Turkish  nor  fanatically 
Turcophil.  If  he  displavs  here  and  there  a  little  Russo- 
phobia  it  does  not  blind  him  to  facts,  and  does  not  make 
him  conceal  what  he  sees.  His  sympathy  with  the 
Turks  does  not  make  him  palliate  tho  abuses  of  the 
administration  or  cool  his  sympathy  for  the  Bulgarians. 
Above  all,  he  has  none  of  that  haughty  narrow-minded¬ 
ness  which  makes  many  Englishmen  despise  and  treai 
as  ”  niggers  ”  all  races  less  civilised  than  their  own. 

After  a  brief  description  of  ”  the  voyage  out,”  Colonel 
Baker  gives  us  his  first  impressions  of  Constantinople 
as  it  is.  Comparing  these  with  what  ho  remembers 
having  seen  in  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  he  finds 
that  in  the  interval  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  have  been 
to  some  extent  affected  by  European  civilisation.  The  , 
custom-house  officer  was  there  awaiting  his  bakshish  as 
of  old,  but  in  other  respects  time  had  wrought  a 
change : — 

Large  blocks  of  picturesque  Oriental  buildings  were  gone,  and  in 
their  place  stood  great,  ugly,  modem  edifices,  devoid  of  all  preten¬ 
sions  to  architectural  beauty,  and  which  destroyed  the  general  effect 
of  Oriental  scenery.  They  seemed  to  say :  “  Look  at  us  !  We  are 
the  produce  of  the  Hatt-i-humayoun,  the  Hatt-i-cherifs,  and  the 
Iradets  !  We  are  Stamboul  reformed  upon  a  Western  model ! " 
They  might  well  be  accepted  as  symbols  of  the  reformation.  They 
are  modern,  ugly,  and  imperfect  imitations  of  Western  edifices,  and,  • 
in  conjunction  with  the  older  and  Eastern  style,  look  out  of  place. 
The  veiy  cypress-trees  seemed  ashamed  of  the  parvenus^  and,  as  if 
to  complete  the  desecration  of  the  beauties  of  the  Bosphorus,  in¬ 
numerable  small  steamers  were  puffing  their  black  smoke  in  every 
direction,  and  destroying  all  possibility  of  romance  by  suggesting 
recollections  of  the  Thames. 


A  trip  in  one  of  these  steamers  shows  how  Turkey 
is  relinquishing  many  of  her  ancient  prejudices : — 

Almost  every  nation  and  religion  are  sometimes  represented 
amongst  the  passengers  of  one  steamer,  and  although  the  fore-part 
of  the  deck  m  reserved  for  Turkish  and  Christian  women,  yet  the 
former,  with  their  thin  yashmaks,  or  veils,  jostle  and  mix  with  the 
Ghiaonrs  on  entering  and  leaving  the  vessel — a  possibility  which 
would  not  have  been  oven  dreamt  of  thirty  years  ago.  ...  In 
^eir  private  life  also  a  marvellous  change  has  occurred.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  decked  out  in  the  latest  Faris  fashions,  instep  of 
the  Turkish  dress,  and  they  delight  to  receive  the  visits  of  English 
and  other  foreign  ladies — an  innovation  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
of  very  rare  occurrence. 


It  is  comforting  to  learn  that  the  Ottomans  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  are  thus  throwing  off  some  of  their  old 
fanatical  exclusiveness,  and  we  congratulate  them 
heartily  on  now  possessing  not  a  few  schools  and 
academies  organised  on  the  Western  model,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  Western  influence  has  brought 
them  evil  as  well  as  good.  The  evil  effects  are  graphi¬ 
cally  described  in  another  part  of  the  work  before  us. 
The  close  of  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  1856  seemed  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the 
life  of  Turkey.  She  was  to  be  henceforth  a  member 
of  the  European  family  of  nations,  and  began  to 
adopt  foreign  institutions.  Unfortunately  among  the 
adopted  institutions  was  that  of  having  a  national  debt. 
In  1854  she  contracted  a  loan  of  3,000,000Z.,  and  finding 
the  sensation  a  pleasant  one,  kept  repeating  it,  with 
Europe  as  the  money-lender,  until  the  year  1874.  The 
result  of  this  facility  of  obtaining  loans  might  have  been 
predicted.  The  Sultan  had  an  unlimited  command  of 
money  for  the  Civil  List,  and  used  his  power  most 
unscrupulously.  Enormous  sums  were  squandered  in 
building  palaces  and  gratifying  the  caprices  of  the 
courtiers.  Soon  the  corruption  found  its  way  ^to  every 
artery  of  the  State,  and  poisoned  the  very  existence  of 
the  country.  The  attractions  of  the  Bourse  were  so 
great  that  merchants  gave  up  legitimate  trade  and 
became  stock-jobbers.  Trade  languished  and  specula¬ 
tion  flourished.  And  in  the  midst  of  this  general  cor¬ 
ruption  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  instantaneously 
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the  most  sweeping  reforms.  Religious  toleration, 
equality  of  Christians  and  Mahotnedans,  and  their  social 
intercourse  in  education,  the  correction  of  all  abuses,  the 
formation  of  roads,  and  canals,  all  were  to  be  carried  out 
in  one  sweep,  like  a  change  of  scene  at  the  play.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  play  became  a  burlesque  and 
ended  as  a  tragedy.  As  the  borrowing  went  on, 
“increased  liabilities  beg^t  increased  taxation,  which 
begat  discontent,  which  begat  rebellion.  The  Mahom- 
medans  attributed  their  hardships  to  the  introduction  of 
Christian  customs,  the  Christians  to  the  misgovernment 
of  their  Mahommedan  rulers,  and  thus  fanaticism  grew 
and  flourished.” 

Most  of  our  readers  will  probably  think  that  there  is 
here  everything  that  is  necessary  to  explain  the  recent 
insurrections  ;  but  Colonel  Baker  considers  it  necessary 
to  mention  another  cause  of  discontent.  “  It  must  be 
remembered,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  that  all  this  time 
Russia  was  not  an  idle  spectator  of  the  troubles  of 
Turkey.  Her  agents  were  everywhere,  and  ready  to 
excite  fanaticism  where  it  slumbered,  and  foment  re¬ 
bellion  where  the  ground  appeared  favourable.  I  do 
not  constantly  return  to  these  charges  against  Russia 
from  any  fanatical  hatred  of  the  country,  but  simply  at 
the  underhand  and  unmanly  acts  which  the  history  of 
modem  times  proves  her  to  have  committed.  There  has 
never  been  a  rebellion  in  modem  times  without  the 
presence  of  Russian  agents.”  After  this  strong  Ian- 
guage  we  naturally  expected  to  And  some  strong  and 
interesting  proofs  in  support  of  the  accusation,  and  we 
pemsed  the  succeding  pages  with  special  attention,  but 
we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  we  were  disappointed. 
A  few  extracts  from  consular  and  diplomatic  despatches, 
with  which  we  were  already  familiar,  were  the  only 
proofs  adduced,  and  no  new  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
subject.  That  Russia,  or  at  least  Russians,  have  played 
a  certain  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the 
Turkish  Rayahs  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt,  but  we 
must  have  much  more  evidence  than  we  at  present 
possess  before  we  can  countersign  the  judgment  just 
quoted. 

The  groundwork  of  the  greater  part  of  Colonel 
Baker’s  book  is  the  description  of  a  journey  undertaken 
in  1874  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  certain  landed 
estates  which  were  reported  for  sale  and  oflered  a 
favourable  investment  for  capital.  As  he  was  anxious 
to  see  a  great  part  of  the  country  in  order  to  form  an 
estimate  of  its  capabilities,  he  landed  at  Burgas  on  the 
Black  Sea  coast,  passed  along  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Balkan,  crossed'the  mountains  near  their  western 
extremity,  and,  after  making  a  short  tour  in  the 
Danubian  plain,  travelled  southwards  to  Salonica. 
Judging  by  his  descriptions,  we  should  say  that  Turkey 
in  Europe  is  certainly  “  a  country  rich  and  fair  to  see.” 
In  the  Balkans  there  is  scenery  that  could  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Of  the 
vast  natural  resources  of  the  country  the  reader  may 
form  some  conception  from  the  following  description  of 
the  region  to  the  north  of  Salonica : — 

Along  the  mountain  range  of  Bermius  there  are  three  large 
towns,  Verria,  Niausta,  and  Vodhena,  ^h  possessing  water-power 
sufficient  to  work  all  the  manufactories  of  Manchester.  On  the 
mountains  behind  them  are  extensive  forests  of  oak,  pine,  beech, 
and  sweet  chesnut  trees.  In  the  rocks  about  them  are  naines^  of 
copper,  coal,  and  other  metals.  The  hills  are  covered  with  rich 
pasture,  which  produces  large  supplies  of  wool.  The  rich  plains 
mIow  would  grow  any  quantity  of  cotton,  and  tlie  small  quintity 
now  grown  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  soil  on  the  hill-sloj^s  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  vineyards,  and  the  wine  is  the  best  that  is 
made  in  Turkey.  Nature  seems  here  to  have  gathered  all  her 
riches,  and  to  be  offering  them  to  the  hand  of  man.  Water-power, 
wool,  cotton,  timber,  metals,  fruit,  wine,  grain,  a  beautiful  climate- 
all  are  there,  and  a  few  canals  would  place  them  in  water  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  coast  of  the  whole  world. — P.  407* 

If  some  enterprising  youth  on  the  look-out  for  a 
profitable  investment  of  capital  should  happen  to  read 
the  above  passage,  he  might  naturally  feel  disposed  to 
embark  at  once  for  Salonica  and  buy  a  large  estate  in 
that  earthly  Paradise.  But  before  taking  such  a  decided 
step  he  would  do  well  to  study  attentively  some  other 
parts  of  the  work  before  us.  He  would  there  learn  that 
this  naturally  wealthy  district  is  at  present  but  “  a  par¬ 


tially  cultivated  waste,”  and  that  there  are  very  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  starting  any  kind  of  industrial 
undertaking. 

First  comes  the  residence  for  perhaps  three  months  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary /man,  and  a  certain  sum 
has  to  to  set  aside  for  backshish,  otherwise  the  delay  would  to  pro¬ 
longed  indefinitely.  After  this  worrying  business,  the  actual  work 
has  to  begin,  the  imp^imenU  raised  by  the  Custom-hoose,  the 
depressing  effect  of  having  to  pay  duty  on  the  import  of  machinery 
which  will  benefit  the  country,  the  difficulty  of  providing  fifty 
miles  of  land  carriage  for  the  machinery  where  there  is  no  road, 
the  innumerable  break-downs  before  it  arrives  at  the  end  of  the 
journey.  Then  the  arduous  task  of  getting  it  fitted  in  working 
order  in  a  country  where  a  square  peg  is  always  made  for  a  round 
hole,  and  last,  not  least,  comes  the  difficulty  of  getting  people  to 
work  it— P.  408-9. 

From  these  and  numerous  other  passages  it  is  evident 
that  Colonel  Baker  is  by  no  means  a  tourist  of  the  ordinary 
t^pe.  He  is  not  only  a  keen  observer,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  something  of  a  geologist,  antiquarian,  and  historian. 
Some  of  his  ethnographical  statements — as,  for  instance, 
that  the  TJsbeks  of  Bokhara  are  partly  Finn,  and  the 
Bashkirs  of  Russia  partly  Mongol  (p.  139) — are,  to  say 
the  least,  open  to  question,  and  some  of  his  historical 
sketches  might  be  improved  by  a  better  arrangement  of 
the  facts  ;  but  he  is  at  all  times  interesting  and  instrac- 
tive.  His  chapters  on  Modem  Turkish  History,  Turkish 
Government,  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Taxation  and 
Ag^culture,  deserve  to  be  read  attentively ;  and  those 
who  have  the  patience  to  examine  details  will  find  a 
large  amount  of  most  interesting  information  in  the 
appendices.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  Ottoman 
empire  seems  on  the  high-road  to  dismption,  we  na¬ 
turally  look  for  some  information  regarding  the  various 
nationalities  of  which  the  nation  is  composed,  in  the 
hope  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  who  ought  to  be  the 
heirs  of  the  sick  man.  If  wo  look  carefully  we  shall 
not  be  disappointed,  for  Colonel  Haker  introduces  us  to 
Turks,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  and  Jews,  and  tells  us  some¬ 
thing  about  the  Albanians,  Ottoman  Slavs,  Crimean 
Tartars,  and  other  tribes  with  which  he  did  not  come 
directly  into  contact.  But  about  this  strange  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  races,  and  the  difficulty  of  governing  such  a 
heterogeneous  nation,  we  must  reserve  our  remarks 
for  a  future  article. 


AUSTIN  DOBSON’S  NEW  POEMS. 

Proverbs  in  Porcelain.  By  Aiuitio  Dobaon.  London  :  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  not  a  vers  de  sociite  poet  pure 
and  simple.  He  is  considered,  and  rightly,  as  one  of 
the  foremost  of  vert  de  socUte  poets,  but  he  is  not  this 
alone.  The  sphere  of  action  of  the  vers  de  sooiStS  poet, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  words,  is  compara¬ 
tively  limited.  He  is  expected  to  touch  more  or  less 
lightly  upon  themes  connected  with  his  owu  time,  to 
deal  with  and  express  the  emotions  of  his  own  time,  and 
to  treat  whatever  is  not  of  his  own  time  from  his  own 
time’s  point  of  view.  All  this  Mr.  Dobson  is  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  he  is  something  more  than  this,  in  his 
former  volume,  and  in  the  present,  side  bv  side  with  the 
airy,  joyous  poems  that  fulfil  all  Mr.  Locxer’s  requisites 
of  being  tinctured  with  a  well-bred  philosophy^,  mv  and 
gallant,  playfully  malicious  and  tenderly  ironical,  lively 
in  banter  and  satirically  facetious,  will  be  found  works 
of  a  different  kind.  It  is  but  small  credit  to  the  critical 
faculty  of  the  time  that  the  phrase  “  pre-Raphaelite  ” 
poetry  has  crept  into  use  as  a  designation  of  the  school 
or  rather  set  of  poets  who  grew  up  hand-in-hand  with 
the  pre-Raphaelite  movement  in  painting,  and  we 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Dobson  can  be  said 
to  belong  to  this  school  in  any  sense  of  imitation. 
But  there  is,  however,  such  an  affinity  of  thought 
between  him  and  them  in  their  earlier  work  as  is  con¬ 
stituted  by  a  common  love  for  medievalism,  Italian,  and 
French,  necessarily  interwoven  with  a  revived  Paganism 
and  a  love  for  the  haJf-forgotten  form  of  verse  in  which 
early  French  or  Italian  poets  expressed  themselves.  These 
justified,  for  those  who  must  have  a  name  and  a  classifi¬ 
cation  for  everything,  the  far  better  name  for  the  whole 
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movement  of  **  mediseval  renaissance.*'  The  particular 
works  by  which  Mr.  Dobson  may  be  said  to  be  allied, 
though  with  no  loss  of  identity  or  originality,  to  this 
movement,  are  amon^  his  best,  and  constitute  for  him  a 
special  title  to  distinction  quite  apart  from  his  pre¬ 
eminence  as  a  ven  de  iociite  poet.  Of  such  were  the 
Angiola  songs,  the  dying  of  Tannegny  du  Bois,  with  its 
beautiful  renain  so  happily  adapted  from  Cervantes  as 
to  be  original,  and  some  others  in  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Dobsoa*^B  poems.  In  the  present  volume  they  are 
much  more  marked.  The  plaint  to  Venus  of  Andr4 
le  Chapelsin,  clerk  of  love ;  “  The  Prodigals,**  a  ballad 
d  la  VUlonf  almost  worthy'  of  its  master ;  the  delicate 
dtxains  as  skilfully  worked  as  the  gems  that  they  re* 
present ;  the  **  Prayer  of  the  Swine  to  Circe  ;**  the  “  Idyll 
of  the  Carp ;  **  all  these  show  that  2lr.  Dobson,  as  well  as 
being  among  the  first  of  society  singers,  has  a  right  to  a 
high  place  among  poets  of  a  different  kind  with  whom 
he  has  so  many  common  bonds  of  sympathy.  Had  Mr. 
Dobson  been  writing  at  the  time  when  the  Oerm  was 
started  it  is  easy  to  see  how  readily  he  would  have  joined 
himself  to  the  ranks  of  its  supporters. 

What  is  especially  deserving  of  praise  in  Mr.  Dobson's 
poetry  is  the  grace  with  which  he  handles  verse,  and  the 
delicate  way  in  which  the  quaint  conceits  and  humorous 
touches  proper  to  vers  de  societe  are  introduced.  The 
set  of  triolets,  called  **  Bose-Leaves,"  are  really  models 
of  what  vers  de  societe  ought  to  be — light,  playful, 
without  any  great  aim  at  depth,  but  wholly  without 
commonplace.  The  contrast  between  the  two  rondels, 
with  their  different  refrains  of — 


and— 


Fre««e,  freew,  O  icy  wind ! 
Lncilla’s  cap’s  awry ; 

Blow,  blow,  Etesian  gale ! 
Lucilla’s  cap  is  straight. 


is  capitally  kept  up,  with  a  straightforward  simplicity 
and  delicate  humour  that  is  very  delightful.  Mr.  Dol^ 
son's  power  of  painting  a  picture,  or  suggesting  a  whole 
scene  or  situation  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  is  very 
^eat,  as,  for  example,  the  five  lines  introducing  the 
“  Idyll  of  the  Carp  ’* — 

The  Scene  is  in  a  garden, — where  you  please, 

So  that  it  lie  in  France,  and  hare  withal 
Its  gray*stoned  pond  beneath  the  arching  trees, 

And  Triton  huge,  with  moss  for  coronal. 

A  Princess, — feeding  Fish.  To  her  Denise. 

We  do  not  care  for.  the  tale  of  Polypheme.  The  centra^ 
idea  is  too  merely  a  conceit  for  its  lengthy  and  elaborate 
treatment,  and  the  result  is  somewhat  strained.  The 
Last  Despatch,"  too,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  new  treatment  of  a  very  old  theme ;  but  triteness 
or  heaviness  are  faults  of  which  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  can 
larely  be  accused,  though  the  volume  contains  some 
pieces  it  would  have  been  better  without.  The 
*  Proverbs,'  little  Sevres  groups  put  into  poetry,  would 
be  very  pretty  to  act  if  it  were  not  to  be  feared  that 
some  of  the  bloom  would  be  in  danger  of  being  rubbed 
off,  and  their  fragile  porcelain  prettiness  injured  by 
actual  representation.  For  those  who  love  getting  up 
charades  and  other  varieties  of  amateur  theatricals,  their 
figures  would  look  well  clad  in  the  quaint  old  costume  of 
the  quaint  old  time  they  celebrate.  Mr.  Dobson’s  careful 
study  of  any  '  past  time  so  evident  in  them  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  lugoldsby-like  *  Ballad  of  Bean  Brocade,'  a 
very  remarkable  piece  of  dehberate  and  careful  revi¬ 
val  which  might  have  a  note  for  every  line  instead  of  the 
three  or  four  the  author  has  so  modestly  given,  so  care¬ 
fully  has  the  time  of  tlio  gallant  highwayman  been 
stuaied.  We  shall  begin  our  quotations  with  the  poem 
"  To  a  Greek  Girl  (after  a  week  of  Landor’s  Hellenics)," 
a  happy  choice,  as  it  may  be  said  to  form  a  link  between 
the  two  styles  of  Mr.  Dobson’s  poetry. 

With  breath  of  time  and  bees  that  hum. 

Across  the  years  you  seem  to  come, — 

Across  the  years  with  nymph-like  head. 

And  wind-blown  brows  tmfilleted; 

A  girlish  shape  that  slips  the  bud 
In  lines  of  unspoiled  symmetry ; 

A  girlish  shape  that  stirs  the  blood 
With  pulse  of  Spring,  Autonoe! 


Where’er  you  pass, — ^where’er  you  go, 

I  hear  the  pebbly  rillet  flow ; 

Where’er  you  go, — idiere’er  you  pass. 

There  comes  a  gladness  on  the  grass ; 

Yon  bring  blithe  airs  where’er  you  tread,— 

Blithe  airs  that  blow  from  down  and  sea.; 

You  w^ce  in  me  a  Fan  not  dead, — 

Not  wholly  dead  I — Autonoe ! 

How  sweet  with  you,  on  some  green  sod. 

To  wreathe  the  rustic  garden-g^ ; 

How  sweet  benoath  the  chesnut’s  shade 
With  you  to  weaye  a  basket-braid ; 

To  watch  across  the  stricken  chords 
Your  rosy-twinkling  Anger  flee ; 

Or  woo  you  in  soft  woodland  words. 

With  woodland  pipe,  Autonoe  t 

In  vain, — in  rain !  the  years  divide : 

Where  Thamis  rolls  a  murky  tide, 

1  sit  and  All  my  painful  reams. 

And  see  you  only  in  my  dreams 
A  vision  like  Alcestis,  brought 
From  uuderlands  of  Memory, — 

A  dream  of  Form  in  days  of  Thought, — 

A  dream, — a  dream,  Autonoe  ! 

**  The  Prodigals,"  to  our  mind,  perhaps  the  most  per¬ 
fect  poem  in  the  book,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  what  we 
have  called,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  his  mediaaval 
revival  manner,  as  well  as  showing  his  mastery  of  and 
sympathy  with  the  old  French  song  forms : — 

**  Princes  I — and  you,  most  valorous. 

Nobles  and  Barons  of  all  degrees  I 
Hearken  awhile  to  the  prayer  of  us, — 

Beggars  that  come  firom  the  over-seas ! 

Nothing  we  ask  of  gold  or  fees ; 

Harry  us  not  with  the  hounds,  we  pray ; 

Lo, — for  the  surcote’s  hem  we  seize, — 

Give  us — ah !  give  us— but  Yester^y ! 

*•  Dames  most  delicate,  amorous ! 

Damosels  blithe  as  the  belted  bees !  * 

» •  Hearken  awhile  to  the  prayer  of  us, — 

Beggars  that  come  from  the  over- seas  I 
Nothing  we  ask  of  the  things  that  please ; 

Weary  are  we,  and  srom,  and  gray  ; 

Lo, — for  we  clutch  and  we  clasp  your  knees, — 

Give  us — ah  !  give  us — but  Yesterday ! 

“  Damosels — Dames,  be  piteous !  ” 

(But  the  dames  rode  fast  by  the  roadway  trees.) 

**  Hear  us,  O  Knights  magnanimous  I  ” 

(But  the  luights  pricked  on  in  their  panoplies.) 

Nothing  they  gat,  or  of  hope,  or  ease. 

But  only  to  beat  on  the  breast,  and  say : 

**  Life  we  drank  to  the  dregs  and  lees ; 

Give  us — ah !  give  us — but  Yesterday !  ” 

Envoy. 

Youth,  take  heed  to  the  prayer  of  these ! 

Many  there  be  by  the  dusty  ways. 

Many  that  cry  lo  the  rocks  and  seas, 

**  Give  us — ah,  give  us — but  Yesterday !  ”  , 

The  introduction  of  narrative  gives  a  very  picturesque 
effect  to  the  ballad ;  it  is  like  an  early  Italian  painting, 
or  perhaps  rather  some  revival  of  to-day  put  into  song. 
For  his  lighter,  more  distinctly  vers  de  sociSte  style,  the 
most  remarkable  example  perhaps  is  the  villanelle, 
**  When  I  saw  you  last,  Bose  "  : — 

When  I  saw  you  last.  Rose, 

You  were  only  so  high ; 

How  fast  the  time  goes ! 

Like  a  bud  ere  it  blows. 

You  just  peeped  at  the  sky. 

When  I  saw  you  last.  Rose ! 

Now  your  petals  unclose. 

Now  your  May-time  is  nigh ; 

How  fast  the  time  goes ! 

You  would  prattle  your  woes. 

All  the  wherefore  and  why, 

When  I  saw  you  last,  Rose ! 

Now  you  leave  me  to  prose. 

And  you  seldom  reply ; 

How  fast  the  time  goes ! 

And  a  life, — how  it  grows ! 

You  were  scarcely  so  shy, 

When  I  saw  you  last.  Rose ! 

In  your  bosom  it  shows. 

There’s  a  guest  on  the  sly ; 

(How  fast  the  time  goes !) 

Is  it  Cupid  ?  Who  knows ! 

Yet  you  used  not  to  sigh. 

When  I  saw  you  last,  Rom  ! 

How  fast  tne  time  goes 
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?  “^  Tolnme  were  not  a  very  see,  by  peepingf  nndemeath,  that  they  do  not  oontem- 


Terse  as  are  hallowed  by  Orleans,  Villon,  and  Voiture  Bussell’s  statement,  the  following  duties  were  assigi^ 
present  no  difficulties  to  his  skilful  hand,  and  flourish  **  The  3rd  corps,  under  General  Rudjewitsch,  5bout 
as  well  in  English  syllables  as  if  they  were  our  own  88,000  strong,  was  to  cross  the  Lower  Danube!  mardi 


proper  production.  Mr.  Dobson  has  in  this  volume, 
and  this  is  its  chief  point  of  contrast  to  *  Vignettes  in 
Rhyme,'  deliberately  chosen  to  express  his  graceful 
thoughts  and  delicate  play  of  fancy  in  many  and  varied 
forms  of  vexse,  some  little  familiar  to  English  ears.  He 
has  not,  of  course,  exhausted  all  the  profundities  of 


adopted — chiefly  from  French  song — those  poems 
which  are  best  suited  for  poetic  expression,  and  has 
proved  what  a  genuine  addition  to  our  poetic  forms 
they  are.  The  poems  in  *  Vignettes  in  Rhyme ' 
were  mostly  written  in  what  may  be  described  as 
ordinary  v&n  de  societS  verse.  *  Proverbs  in  Porcelain ' 


through  the  Dobmdsoha  into  Bulgaria,  and  thence 
dix^t  on  Varna.  The  7th  corps,  under  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  about  24,000  strong,  with  the  siege  train,  was 
to  besiege  Brailow,  and  to  cover  the  flank  of  the  3rd ; 
while  the  6th  corps,  about  22,000,  under  Rothof,  was  to 
occupy  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  take  Silistria  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  generally  protect  the  communications  and 
of  the  remainder  of  the  army.”  From  this  disposition 
of  forces  it  will  be  seen  that  the  object  of  the  Russian 
generals  was  to  make  their  passage  south  of  the  Balkans 
by  way  of  Schumla  and  Varna.  They  more  or  lees 
”  hugged  ”  the  sea  in  their  movement  southwards,  clear¬ 
ing  the  Turks  before  them  out  of  the  fortresses  in  the 
Dobrudscha ;  and  one  main  reason  for  this  strategy  was 
that  the  Turkish  fleet  had  been  destroyed  at  Navarino, 


show  that  quaint  fancy  and  delicate  humour  may  be  quite  and  that  consequently  the  Russians  were  masters  of  the 
as  appropriately  conveyed  in  rondeau,  rondel,  or  Black  Sea.  One  of  their  first  operations,  accomplished 
villanelle,  as  in  .the  forms  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  about  two  months  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
Praed  or  Looker.  Nay,  more,  Mr.  Dobson  has  actually  was  to  capture  Kustendji,  one  of  the  best  ports  on  the 
bent  the  formidable  Pantoum  to  his  service,  and  has  the  east  coast  of  the  Black  S^  and  then  to  transport  sup- 

^ _ _  l... _ J _ _ Xl _ H _ X _ i _ Xl_^_  Lf  1  _  ^ _  _  XV.*  _  _#  •  .  * 


honour  of  having  written  the  first  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  verse  borrow^  finom  the  Malay  m  the  English  lan- 


guage. 


difference  between  rondels  and  rondeaus 


plies  there  from  Odessa  for  their  armv  of  invasion. 
To  suppose  that  they  will  repeat  t^  movement 
now  when  the  Black  Sea  is  at  the  command  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  and  the  Russians  have  to  do  their 


carefully  kept  by' Mr.  Dobson;  for  the  latter  betakes  utmost  to  protect  Odessa  by  batteries  and  torpedoes, 
Voiture  as  his  model,  for  the  former  be  goes  to  the  would  be  to  ignore  the  most  obvious  change  in  the 
purest  source,  that  of  Charles  d’Orleans,  as  much  the  conditions  of  the  war.  History  cannot  repeat  itself 
nng  and  authority  for  this  form  of  verse  as  Petrarch  in  the  face  of  such  tremendous  differences  of  circum- 
or  Dante  for  sonnets.  A  little  essay,  however,  might  be  stances.  Yet  this  march  upon  Varna  and  Schumla  was 
written  upon  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  merely  as  a  rhvmester.  not  merely  one  of  the  Russian  lines  of  invasion  in  1828 ; 
No  fetters  would  be  so  heavy  or  oumlwrsome  but  that  it  was  the  onl^  line  of  invasion,  it  was  the  whole  scheme, 
he  could  contrive  to  dance  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  The  stress  of  invasion  did  not  fall  upon  an^  point  on  the 
gulden  chains  of  rondeau  or  rondel,  huitain  or  Danube  higher  up  the  river  than  Silistria ;  a  Russian 
villanelle  ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  if  he  chose  to  try  his  general,  with  a  small  force,  inarched  through  Bucharest 
hand  at  aU  the  rimes  that  **  Rominagrobis  ”  Cretin  could  as  far  as  EaJafat,  but  it  was  with  no  intention  of  crossing 
devise,  or  attempted  the  rhombus,  tricquet,  pillaster,  or  the  Danube — ^it  was  merely  for  the  protection  of  the 
piramis,  he  would  succeed  in  making  their  msty  ma-  Russian  flank.  The  same  course  was  pursued  in  1823. 
chineiy  seem  pleasing.  But  it  would  be  very  rash  to  assume  that  that  is  the 

scheme  of  the  present  campaign.  The  probability  is 

- - —  that  the  operations  below  Silistria  in  this  campaign  will 

be  comparatively  unimportant — the  reverse  of  tlm  case 
RUSSIAN  WARS  WITH  TURKEY.  in  the  campaigns  of  1828  and  1829.  It  is  quite  possible 

Hussum  Wart  wUk  Tarhty,  By  Miyor  F.  W.  BoMaU.  With  Two  that  not  one  of  the  available  passes  of  the  Balkan  enu- 
Maps.  H.  &  Kbg  and  Co.  merated  by  Major  Russell  from  Moltke’s  work  will  be 

This  is  a  very  seasonable  compilation.  We  could  wish  attempted  by  the  Russia^  in  thw  campaign.  Moltke 
that  it  had  been  more  brilliantly  executed;  but  it  is  do^  contemplate  the  B^ns being  forced  froinjmy 
carefhl,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  facts  themselves  pob^t  west  of  T^mova.  Dut  oircumstan^  are  so  diffe- 
■are  snfficieBtly  interestiiiiF  to  iieod  no  embellishmont.  rent  now  that  the  protobilities  are  at  teMtoqua-Uystoon^ 
The  reader  wfll  do  well  to  take  them  simply  as  facts,  “  favoM  of  a  pas^bmng  attempted  by  a  roate  fisher 
and  not  attempt  to  nae  them  as  any  cine  to  the  future,  ^he  moat  iiig)roteble  route  of  ^  u  ^  ohotm 

at  least  without  makinK  the  ne<4aaaiy  allowance  for  1829.  when  the  Russ.^  were  able  to  take  ee^>orta 

change  of  ciroumstancer.  Modeat  as  Major  Euasell’a  fo™  a  basis  of  o^ratioM.  Diebitscha  ^h  aoroM 

pi^  is,  diaolaimiug  all  originality,  whether  in  the  the  Bal^a  from  before  Sch^wM  a  ve^  told  n^ 
way  of  n^w  theories  of  hiato^,  or  ^diacoreries  in  the  even  wath  the  ^sseesion  of  S^boU  on  the  Bl^k 
sdraoea  of  politics  and  war,  it  myet  open  to  a  charge  of  without  that  it  would  have  been  madness  and  almoM 
professing  too  much  when  it  promises  to  afford,  from  certain  disaster.  .1  •  .  x*  ^  •  1 

these  passages  in  the  history  of  the  past,  **  a  glimpse,  if  We  must  not  do  Major  Russell  the  mjustioe  of  imply- 
possible,  of  the  future.”  Although  the  battle-grounds  ing  that  when  he  comes  to  consider,  aa  ^  does  m  a 
j^th  in  Asia  and  in  Europe  will  probably  be  to  some  separate  chapter,  the  probable  system  of  Russum  mya- 
extent  the  same  in  1877  that  they  were  in  1828  and  sion,  he  entirely  overlooks  the  passage  of  a  Russua 
1829,  yet  the  conditions  of  the  fighting  are  so  different  force  to  the  west  of ^  Timova.  He  considers  the  even- 
that  the  course  of  events  then  uirows  very  little  light  tuality  of  the  Russians,  if  they  fon^  to  spei^ 
upon  the  probable  course  of  events  now.  It  is  true  despatching  a  force  hj  way  of  Widdin,  to  march  in 
that,  as  Major  Russell  says,  ”  though  monarchs,  co-operation  with  tiie  Servi^s  and  k^ntenegrins  ^P^ 
generals,  armies  change,  rivers,  mountains,  and  the  Nisch,  and  thence  vtd  Sophia  and  Sam^ovo  on 
principles  of  strategy  remain  the  same,”  yet  the  armies  Philippopolis  railway,  thus  turmng  the  BalkaM  and  tiie 
and  the  navies  are  a  very  important  element  in  a  war,  position  of  any  Ottoman  army  defending  ™ 

and  a  difference  in  them  may  make  all  the  difference  both  he  seems  to  us  to  take  too  easily  for  granted  iba 
in  the  course  and  in  the  results  of  a  campaign.  main  line  of  Russian  advance  will  ^  ^ 

Compare,  for  example,  the  line  of  invasion  across  the  nople  by  ^limno,  af^  xnMkmg  ^ 

Danube  in  1828  with  the  probable  line  of  invasion  this  and  Schumla,  as  Strasbi^,  M^,  ^d  t^  other 
Bummer.  The  Russians  have  not  yet  fully  raised  the  fortresses  were  masked  m  1870.  Doubtl^  he jts  right 
curtain  upon  their  operations,  but  it  is  already  easy  to  in  his  opinion  that  the  Russians  must  mutate  the  German 


RUSSIAN  WARS  WITH  TURKEY. 

Rutskm  Wart  with  Turkey.  By  F.  W.  BoMall.  With  Two 
Maps.  H.  S.  King  aM  Co. 

This  is  a  very  seasonable  compilation.  We  could  wish 
that  it  had  b^n  more  brilliantly  executed;  but  it  is 
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tingnislied  general  officer,  no  longer  yonng  and  with  his 
heart  in  his  first  wife's  grave.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  to 
win  a  more  absorbing  devotion  from  her  husband  had 
become  the  passion  of  her  life,  and  although  proud 
of  the  brilliant  Lina,  who  always  had  her  own  way,  the 
more  attractive  Winnie  was  apt  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  family,  simply  because  she  was  too  humble  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  attention.  Yet  in  her  innermost  heart  our 
young  heroine  was  morbidly  on  the  alert  to  detect  a 
slight  and  to  brood  over  her  wrongs.  She  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  us  as  well  schooled  in  the  discipline  of  a 
“little  wholesome  neglect,"  which  Sir  H.  Taylor  up¬ 
holds  in  one  of  his  charming  “  Essays  on  Life,”  and  yet 
she  is  always  expecting  attentions  which  fail  to  arrive. 
When  she  is  called  away  from  her  healthy  country  life 
under  the  care  of  her  devoted  aunt  Eunice,  to  join  her 
mother  and  sister,  and  to  take  part  in  the  gaieties  of 
London,  Miss  Winnie  is  bitterly  disappointed  to  be  met 
at  Paddington  Station  only  by  her  mother’s  footman 
and  a  cab.  She  cannot  have  been  many  weeks  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her  family,  and  yet  such  is  her  distress  at 
their  inattention  in  not  coming  to  receive  her  at  the 
station,  that  we  find  it  is  “  with  a  swelling  heart  ”  that 
she  arrives  at  home,  only  to  be  still  more  wounded — for 
Lady  Glendower  is  at  the  opera  with  ,her  sister.  Upon 
her  mother’s  return,  we  are  told  “  she  was  really  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  her  little  daughter,  and  rushed  forward  to 
enfold  her  in  a  most  afiectionate  embrace,”  but 
“  Winnie’s  evil  genius  was,  as  usual,  in  the  ascendant.” 

“  Tired  with  expectation,  dazzled  by  the  light  suddenly 
brought  into  the  room,  still  more  than  half  asleep,” 
she  is  sufficiently  herself  (from  our  critical  point  of  view) 
to  “  repel  her  mother  by  a  cold  response.”  At  this  time 
she  was  seventeen,  and  old  enough  to  behave  better,  but 
we  are  only  told  that  “  a  moment  afterwards  she  much 
regretted  it,  but  there  was  no  time  to  repair  her  error.” 
An  angry  look,  a  hasty  word,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  easily  . 
atoned  for,  even  in  a  heroine,  but  the  vice  of 
sullenness  pur  et  simple  we  have  always  taken  to 
be  inadmissible  in  a  good  woman,  and  accepted  it 
as  a  masculine  privilege.  It  is  ungracious,  how¬ 
ever,  to  draw  attention  to  the  defects  of  a  book  which 
has,  on  the  whole,  given  us  so  much  pleasure.  The 
author  is  particularly  happy  in  her  quiet  reproduction 
of  every-day  life  amongst  well-bred  people  during  a 
London  season.  In  a  previous  novel  of  hers,  *  A  Long 
Summer’s  Day,*  if  we  do  not  mistake,  some  of  the  same 
people  were  introduced  to  us,  who  now  form  the  chorus, 
as  it  were,  of  the  present  story.  There  is  an  agreeable 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  for  instance,  whom  we  have  certainly  met 
before,  though  we  have  not  the  book  before  us  to  be 
quite  sure  if  the  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  our  old 
mvourite.  We  are  glad  to  meet  her  again,  and  to  con¬ 
gratulate  her  on  keeping  up  her  social  vivacity  and 
available  good  sense  from  one  story  to  the  next. 

By  far  the  best  character  in  this  book,  however,  is 
that  of  Count  Emile  de  Canisy,  the  fascinating  French¬ 
man,  who  is  admirably  described  with  a  light  touch 
which  never  exaggerates,  or  falls  into  foolish  caricature. 
He  is  neither  too  bad  at  his  worst,  nor  too  good  at  his 
best,  to  leave  an  impression  of  reality  upon  the  reader. 
After  a  retrospective  glance  at  his  past  career,  as  a  man 
of  gallantry  with  dissipated  tastes,  he  is  presented  to 
us  as  possessing  great  personal  attraction,  combined 
with  “  the  gentle  art  of  that  intense  deference  in  man¬ 
ner,  of  a  man  who  has  spent  all  his  life  in  trying  to 
please  women.  Of  reverence  for  them  he  had  none,  but 
he  thought  that  he  bad  studied  their  nature  thoroughly. 
He  was  accomplished  and  well  read,  and  had  the  talent 
for  conversation  which  few,  even  Frenchmen,  possess.” 
This  attractive  individual  first  nearly  breaks  even  the 
selfish  Lina’s  cold  heart;  and  then,  a  fevr  months  later, 
when  she  has  taken  refuge  in  a  mercenary  marriage 
with  a  worthy  and  wealthy  merchant,  “  much  shorter 
than  herself, V  Count  Emile  devotes  himself  to  Miss 
Winnie. 

There  is  a  good  description  of  his  farewell  scene  with 
Lina  in  London.  She  1^  stayed  at  home  all  day  ex¬ 
pecting  him  to  call,  as  he  had  promised,  and  when  he 
does  not  come  at  seven  o’clock,  wearied  and  disappointed, 


mvasion  of  France  in  the  rapidity  of  their  movements. 
Major  Bussell  thinks  that  Moltke  learned  a  great  deal 
from  the  campaign  of  Diebitsch  in  1829 — so  much,  that 
he  is  inclined  to  say  that  the  battle  of  Sedan  was  won 
on  the  hills  before  Schumla.  The  Russian  strategist- 
in-  chief,  whoever  he  may  be,  might  now  learn  in  turn 
from  the  German  campaign.  If  the  Russians  have  to 
sit  down  before  the  Danubian  fortresses,  after  the 
manner  of  Romanzoff,  Potemkin,  and  Suwarrow  in 
former  times,  and  reduce  those  obstacles  as  they  advance, 
it  is  all  but  impossible  that  thev  can  finish  the  war  in 
one  campaign.  Their  chances  of  doing  so  depend  upon 
their  having  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  mask  the 
fortresses  in  their  line  or  lines  of  advance,  and  an  army 
over  and  above  to  send  across  the  Balkans. 

The  campaigns  conducted  by  Paskie witch  in  Asia 
Minor  with  such  brilliant  success  are  less  instructive 
than  those  on  the  Danube,  though  more  interesting  as  a 
record  of  daring  exploits.  Paskiewitch  operated  with  a 
much  smaller  force  than  the  Russians  have  now  at  their 
disposal  in  Asia  Minor,  and  he  was  consequently  obliged 
to  construct  bis  system  of  invasion  upon  a  smaller  scale. 
Besides,  the  Russians  can  now  operate  from  ground 
which  he  then  won  for  them.  One  of  his  most  brilliant 
exploits  was  the  taking  of  Akbaltsikb,  which  was  not 
restored  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Paskiewitch 
made  for  Erzeroum  by  way  of  E^rs,  and  directed  a 
column  upon  Erzeroum  through  Bayaset,  but  he  had 
not  men  enough  to  mask  Kars,  as  seems  to  be  the  plan 
now,  and  make  Erzeroum  the  direct  object  of  three 
lines  of  advance.  Still  there  is  no  part  of  Major  Rus¬ 
sell’s  useful  little  book  that  will  be  read  with  greater 
interest  than  the  two  chapters  on  the  campaigns  of 
Paskiewitch. 


WINNIE’S  HISTORY. 


fVinnie's  History.  By  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  In  Three  Volumes. 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 


This  is  very  pleasant  reading.  The  author  writes 
with  the  polished  ease  of  a  practised  hand.  Knowledge 
of  the  world  as  it  exists,  and  familiarity  with  the  usages 
of  society,  is  by  no  means  so  common  in  novel  writers 
as  to  be  passed  over  without  remark.  The  thin  veil  of 
cynicism  in  which  this  lady  is  prone  to  drape  herself, 
gives  the  piquancy  of  contrast  to  a  refreshing — we  might 
even  say  an  artless — belief  in  goodness,  simplicity,  and 
the  value  of  a  high  ideal.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
as  we  recognise  these  qualities  in  the  writer,  we  can¬ 
not  admit  that  the  heroine  of  her  story  has  em¬ 
bodied  the  author’s  desire  to  set  before  us  a  charming 
woman.  A  stran^  sullenness  of  character  very  early 
betrays  itself  in  Miss  Winnie,  and  yet,  like  any  other 
spoilt  child  in  real  life,  she  is  of  course  the  privileged 
favourite  of  the  author,  who  no  doubt  intends  her  more 
decidedly  unamiable  elder  sister  Lina,  to  act  as  a  foil  to 
the  sweetness  and  goodness  of  Winnie.  “  Exceedingly 
sensitive  ”  is  a  phrase  we  are  apt  to  distrust,  and  the 
character  before  us  is  no  exception  to  the  real  meaning 
of  it,  which  usually  is,  in  plain  language,  “  a  bad  tem¬ 
per.”  Winnie’s  habit  of  conscientious  self- communing 
would  have  prepared  ns  for  a  better  result  than  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  silent  sulkiness  in  which  she 
broods  over  her  real  or  imaginary  grievances.  On  one 
occasion,  for  instance,  she  has  been  lying  awake  at  night 
blaming  herself  for  various  shortcomings,  and  resolving 
“  to  break  through  the  frost  of  shyness  which  seems  to 
congeal  her,”  and,  as  the  first  step  towards  it,  she  takes 
an  early  opportunity  “  to  kiss  her  mother  with  unusual 
warmth.”  Lady  Glendower  has  never  been  unkind  to 
her,  but  has  been  absorbed  in  other  ways.  Not  dreaming 
that  this  little  ebullition  from  her  daughter  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  so  much  deliberation,  she  receives  the  caress  quite 
carelessly,  saying  only,  “A  sudden  fit  of  affection,  Winnie  ?” 
— a  playful  remark,  one  would  imagine,  which  any  good- 
humoured  girl  might  have  taken  in  good  part,  but  we 
are  told  that  “Winnie  shrank  into  herself,  and  resolved 
never  to  incur  a  similar  rebuff  again.”  Lady  Glen¬ 
dower  is  represented  as  an  affectionate,  impulsive 
woman — an  heiress  who  had  married  for  love  a  dis- 
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she  sends  for  her  horse  and  rides  fhriously  np  and  down 
Eotten  Row,  to  work  off  her  irritation.  The  author, 
we  may  observe,  has  a  peculiar  predilection  for  the 
background  of  a  storm  on  stirring  occasions,  and  Lina*s 
moral  agitation  finds  a  response  in  a  clap  of  thunder, 
but,  it  is  prettily  said,  “  for  her  there  was  a  ray  of  sun¬ 
shine  brighter  than  she  had  seen  that  day,  for  she 
descried  in  the  distance  the  showy  grey,  whose  curvets 
and  gambadoes  displayed  his  master’s  ^mirable  horse¬ 
manship,  and  attracted  every  day  the  attention,  as  well 
as  the  scorn,  of  his  rivals,  who  considered  such  an  ex¬ 
hibition  in  execrable  taste.  Even  Lina  had  thought  so 
at  one  time,  but  now  all  that  he  did  was  graceful.” 
After  expressing  the  deepest  affection  for  her,  Emile  ex¬ 
plains  that  he  is  penniless,  and  that  he  can  never  allow 
himself  to  inflict  poverty  upon  one  so  ”  brilliant  and  so 
beautiftil.”  The  author  is  especially  happy  in  her  love 
of  Nature,  and  those  occasional  descriptions  of  scenery 
which  she  gives  us  are  never  tedious,  but  really  light 
up  and  refresh  the  narrative ;  one  or  two  such  passages 
may  even  be  read  twice  over,  and  dwelt  upon  as  scraps  of 
go<m  painting.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  may  be  found 
in  the  chapter  headed  “  Halcyon  Days  ”  (vol.  iii.).  But 
she  is  eminently  successful  in  her  pictures  of  Parisiau 
life.  These  are  written  with  an  evident  enjoyment 
which  carries  the  reader  along  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  to  those  who  still  chance  to  be  unacquainted 
with  our  French  neighbours,  and  their  mode  of  life, 
there  will  be  the  freshness  of  a  new  discovery  in  many 
clever  bits  of  observation  which  bear  the  genuine  ring 
of  truth.  The  sensational  part  of  the  book,  which  only 
occupies  a  few  pages,  is  the  least  meritorious  part  of  it. 
Miss  Winnie’s  sulkiness  of  disposition  gathers  intensity 
'  after  her  marriage.  It  is  true,  she  is  put  to  the  trial — 
unobserved  herself — of  watching,  from  a  window,  her  hus¬ 
band  gaily  driving  off  into  the  country  from  Paris,  with 
a  French  actress  by  his  side ;  but  can  we  be  expected  to 
admire  a  woman  who  never  tells  him  she  has  seen  it, 
never  asks  for  any  explanation,  but  at  once  presumes 
the  very  worst — in  which,  it  appears,  she  was  really 
quite  mistaken — separates  herself  from  him  with  sullen 
silence,  and  obstinately  refuses  to  give  him  any  reason 
for  it  ?  Her  excellent  Aunt  Eunice,  whom  she  adores, 
at  length  induces  Winnie  to  rejoin  her  husband  in 
a  dutiral  spirit.  Still,  however,  she  exhibits  the  sulky 
side  of  her  nature  in  her  demeanour  to  him,  and  wo 
must  compliment  Count  Emile  on  his  allegiance  to 
his  wife  under  this  very  repulsive  treatment.  There  is 
much  that  is  well  worth  reading  in  this  novel,  especially 
in  the  last  volume,  with  its  atmosphere  of  French  life. 
The  two  chapters,  headed  respectively  “  A  Peep  into 
Bohemia”  and  “The  Dream  is  Over,”  are  too  good 
for  quotation,  and  we  recommend  those  novel-readers 
who  are  in  search  of  a  clever  book,  which  is  more 
amusing  than  pathetic,  in  spite  of  a  tragic  ending,  to 
send,  without  delay,  for  *  Winnie’s  History.* 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

The  Oheveley  Novels.  A  Modem  Minister.  Part  IL 
(W.  Blackwood.) — Mr.  Noel  Barnard,  the  superhuman 
villain  of  this  complicated  tale,  proceeds  still  farther 
towards  fulfilling  the  author’s  promise  that  he  will 
“  undo,”  or  rather  outdo,  “  all  preconceived  and  orthodox 
notions  of  the  villain  proper.”  The  chief  addition  to  our 
wonder  and  astonishment  in  this  number  is  the  discovery 
that  he  is  the  King  of  the  Gypsies,  by  name  Joel 
Ishmael,  although  in  his  time  he  has  been  at  Oxford, 
tutor  in  an  English  gentleman’s  family,'  was  naar- 
ried  in  India,  and  when  the  story  opened  had  iust 
arrived  in  England  from  Australia  bearing  with  him 
unexceptionable  testimonials  from  Perth  Settlement, 
Swan  River.  When  we  say  that  we  discover  Mr. 
Noel  Barnard  in  Jael-Ishmael,  we  mean  that  the  author 
says  that  the  two  personages  are  one,  although 
in  his  list  of  characters  they  app^r  as  two  separate 
identities.  But  Mr.  Noel  Barnard  is  quite  wonderful 
enough  to  set  the  law  of  personal  identity  at  defiance, 
and  be  two  persons  at  once,  with  solid  flesh  and  blood 


for  both  of  them.  In  the  present  instalment  of  the 
story  he  is  represented  as  operating  in  three  different 
parts  of  England — North,  South,  and  West — besides 
London,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  which  is  a  difficult 
feat  even  for  a  villain  who  has  the  resources  of  twenty 
detective  offices  at  his  fingers*  ends,  and  possesses  the 
art  of  making  use  of  almost  every  one  he  comes  in 
contact  with,  independent  of  his  especial  clerks  or  ser¬ 
vants.  Truly,  as  Mr.  “  Walter  Gordon,”  a  young  lady 
in  the  disguise  of  a  boy,  remarks,  “  he  is  certainly  clever 
— the  ravelled  skein  of  his  contriving  would  require  more 
than  one,  two,  or  three  to  unwind.”  Three  different 
persons  are  plotting  against  him  with  all  their  might, 
but  wherever  they  turn,  and  whatever  they  try,  no 
matter  how  secretly  and  dexterously,  Mr.  Barnard  has 
a  knack  of  appearing  in  the  nick  of  time  to  counter¬ 
work  them.  Apart  from  this  ingenious,  and,  it  must 
be  admitted,  highly  entertaining  idea  of  bringing  the 
great  Enemy  of  Mankind  upon  the  stage,  the  author  of 
the  Cheveley  Novels  has  not  so  far  shown  any  marked 
proof  of  ability.  He  makes  no  attempt,  or,  if  he  does, 
he  fails,  to  accommodate  the  language  of  his  characters 
to  their  condition.  Goldsmith’s  objection  to  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  that  he  made  his  little  fishes  talk  like  whales,  ap¬ 
plies  very  much,  for  example,  to  the  talk  of  “  Walter 
Gordon.”  She  tells  his  story  to  a  little  boy  in  the 
following  terms : — 

The  work  of  the  circus  was  too  much  for  my  strength.  Willing 
enough,  I  could  not  do  more  than  nature  permitted ;  no  allowance 
was  made  ;  and  I  was  beaten  with  severity.  I  could  bear  no  more, 
and  left  them ;  but  fatigue  and  privation,  following  upon  my  other 
hardships,  brought  an  illness  from  which  I  am  but  now  recovering. 
And  I  owe  much  to  the  Christian  woman  who  took  me  in, 
ministered  to  me,  nursed  me,  nourished  me,  and  gave  me  the  means 
of  reaching  London.  .  .  .  The  suffering  I  went  through  made 
anything  letter  than  returning  to  that  life ;  I  am  afraid  me  bold¬ 
ness,  as  you  call  it,  partakes  more  of  that  desperate  struggle  for 
preservation  we  are  to  believe  is  the  first  law. 


At  times  tbe  author  indulges  in  what  may  be  called 
lordly  nonsense.  For  example,  ho  makes  a  poet  choose 
for  a  book  of  poems  the  title  *  Flowers  and  China,*  and 
explains  it  as  follows  : — 

I  select  tjie  title  for  these  reasons :  A  Flower  is  the  symbol  of 
youth  ;  China  of  Age ;  both,  of  delicacy  and  beauty.  Life  may  be 
compared  with  a  garden,  or  a  collection  of  roro  porcelain.  It  is  all 
a  pageant  of  colour.  The  kinship  of  china  and  fiowers  borrows 
beauty  of  grouping:  that  is  unique  which  is  ideal  by  contrast. 
While  Man — Woman — Child,  may  be  broken  rhythm,  and  yet 
perfect  sooance,  of  an  opera  of  love  and  pain ;  Man — Child  may 
be  the  clearer  yet  less  common  strain,  and  the  pain  be  crowned  by 
love,  while  but  a  reed  may  lend  the  music.  Life  hath  more  features 
yet  than  books  have  chronicled,  songs  sung,  or  paintings  idealised. 
There  is  that  more  bitter  than  loss,  more  desolate  than  loneliness, 
when  the  flower  haUi  forgotten  its  perfume,  and  the  china  is  robbed 
of  its  music.  A  revelry  of  sweet  shapes,  a  clustered  glow  of  sensi¬ 
tive  colour,  the  ringing  chimes  of  delicious  vessels,  sculptured 
symmetry  of  goblets  and  broad  beauty  of  ewers,  lily  vases  and  a 
threading  of  silver,  cerulean  idyls  by  strong  tracks  of  gold,  dense 
purple  and  pale  yellow  roses  looped  and  enmeshed  in  a  net  of 
lorget-me-nots,  a  scattering  of  daisy  and  wild  violet  bloom  upon  the 
moss — I  see  a  wondrous  picture,  idyl,  and  poem,  and  composed  of 
nothing  but  flowers  and  china  1 


Mr.  Percival,  the  speaker  of  this  “  half-all^orio  talk,” 
as  the  writer  calls  it,  is  a  popular  poet.  Quite  unin¬ 
telligible  enough,  we  should  say,  to  be  popular. 


Mvery-Day  Errors  of  Speech.  By  L.  P.  Meredith, 
Revised  and  corrected  by  Rev.  T.  H.  L.  Learv.  ^William 
Tegg  and  Co.) — The  value  of  Meredith’s  book  is  very 
great,  but  tbe  exceedingly  careful  editorship  of  Mr. 
Leary  has  added  very  largely  to  its  merit.  All  who 
are  occasionally  puzzled  by  the  pronunciation  of  rare 
words,  or  words  with  double  and  very  different  meanings, 
should  rush  to  this  haven  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
those  who  were  in  discontent,  and  in  distress,  ana  in 
debt,  sought  refuge  in  the  cave  of  Adullam.  Here 
will  be  found  long  lists  of  those  words  that  are 
most  commonly  mispronounced,  with  their  correct 
pronunciation,  as  well  as  lists  of  scriptural,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  modem  biographical  and  geographical 
and  English  Christian  names,  as  well  as  the  most 
doubtful  of  the  names  to  Iw  found  in  literature. 
The  few  brief  remarks  at  the  end  on  violated 
rules  of  grammar  are  of  especial  value,  though  there 
might  have  been  found  space  here  for  a  few  observations 
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on  the  differences  in  the  nse  of  the  words  **  shall  and 
**will/*  that  are  as  pitfalls  to  so  many  people.  Mr. 
Leair  has  undertaken  an  exceedingly  important  work, 
and  has  been  most  saccessfnl  in  his  treatment  of  it. 
*  Every-day  Errors  of  Speech  *  will  be  found  of  great  use 
to  all  who  possess  it. 


MUSIC. 

HER  MAJESTT*S  THEATRE. 

Not  one  of  the  interesting  new  works  on  !Mr.  Maple- 
son's  programme  has  as  yet  been  prodnced,  bat  he  ^ves 
ns  a  new  singer  or  two  every  week  instead,  very 
different  views  may  be  taken  of  such  experiments,  for 
experiments  they  necessarily  are  in  most  cases.  Snb- 
scribers  may  wish  to  have  sterling  value  for  their  sterling 
coin ;  bat  how,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  yoang  idea  to 
shoot  if  the  doors  of  large  theatres  are  to  be  for  ever 
closed  against  it  P  Regarding  the  various  new  aspirants 
to  fame  at  Her  Miuesty's,  success  and  failure  have  been 
about  equally  divided,  but  a  fair  sliaro  of  the  former  has 
not  been  awarded  to  the  stronger  sex ;  Fortune  evi¬ 
dently  favours  **  woman’s  rights  ”  on  the  lyrical  stage. 
Signor  Gobera,  the  robust  tenor  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
on  the  occasion  of  his  debui,  has  not  been  permitted  to 
repeat  his  first  trial,  but  his  place  has  been  supplied  by 
his  exact  counterpart  on  a  Lilipntian  scale.  Everything 
about  Signor  Carrion,  the  second  experimental  tenor  we 
are  speaking  of,  is  pr^ty,  except  his  name.  His  voice  is 
small,  but  sweet  and  well  managed,  and  the  agilitv  of  his 
diminutive  gestures,  especially  as  regards  graceful  bows  to 
an  appreciative  audience,  mi^t  have  excited  the  envy  of 
Vest^  himself.  The  only  difficulty  will  be  to  find  parts 
in  the  operatic  repertoire  which  will  enable  him  to  turn 
his  pecuhar  advantages  to  account ;  Lucrezia  Borgia 
and  the  Barhiere  di  Sevilla^  the  two  operas  in  which  he 
has  appeared  hitherto,  do  not  contain  such  parts. 
Amongst  the  successful  lady-debutantes.  Mile.  Salla 
deserves  the  most  prominent  place.  Her  first  appear¬ 
ance,  in  the  Bdllo  in  Maschera^  we  noticed  at  some 
length.  The  second  rdle  she  attempted,  that  of  Alice, 
valtohert  le  DiablOf  was  well  adapted  to  place  her  high 
dramatic  capabilities  in  the  fullest  fight,  and,  in  spite  of 
a  distressing  cold,  she  succeeded  in  producing  a  marked 
impression  in  a  part  identified  with  Christine  Nilsson. 
Her  duet  with  Bertram,  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera, 
was  a  masterpiece  of  singing  and  acting  through¬ 
out,  and  {daces  her  in  the  first  rank  oi  dramatic 
artists.  Considering  her  youth  and  the  short  time 
she  has  been  on  the  stage,  the  perfect  ease  and  self- 
possession  of  her  movements  is  absolutely  astonish¬ 
ing.  Only  a  bom  actress,  and,  perhaps  we  ought 
to  add,  only  a  Frenchwoman,  would  be  able  thus 
to  sapplv  experience  by  instinct.  Mile.  Salla,  we 
trust,  will  not  think  us  wanting  in  gallantry  if  we  point 
out  to  her  a  peculiar  shake,  or  rather  nod,  of  the  head  as  a 
habit  to  be  avoided ;  it  is  the  only  weak  point  in  the 
finished  grace  of  her  mimetic  action.  In  the  part  of 
Bertram,  the  sentimental  fiend,  we  were  glad  to  meet 
with  Signor  Foli,  who,  after  an  absence  of  several  years, 
has  returned  to  the  stage,  for  which  he  seems  infinitely 
better  adapted  than  for  the  conoert-room.  The  duet  in 
the  third  act — by  the  way,  an  admirable  specimen  of 
Meyerbeer’s  dramatic  power,  and  surpassed  only  by  its 
incomparable  pendant  m  the  Hugtienots — as  rendered  by 
him  and  Mile.  Salla,  was  a  genuine  treat  both  from  a 
dramatic  and  vocal  point  of  view,  and  the  ensuing  trio 
received  equal  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  same  artists 
ably  supported  by  Signor  Fancelli.  The  new  mi«e-en- 
tebne  of  the  opera  is  deserving  of  all  praise. 

Of  Mile.  Bodani,  the  other  successful  novice  previously 
mentioned  by  us,  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  speaking  at  greater  length.  Suffice  it  to  say  for 
the  present,  that  her  Figlia  del  Beggimento,  in  Doni- 
zetti’s  sparkling  opera  oi  that  name,  was  remarkable  for 
grace  and  vivacity  of  action,  and  that  her  vocal  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  part  was  adequate  and  satisfactory  through¬ 
out.  Mile.  Chiomi,  a  young  lady  of  English  origin, 


who  tried  her  fortune  in  the  great  lottery  of  the  stage 
on  Monday  last,  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  considerable 
reserve.  The  part  in  which  she  appeared,  Lucia,  in 
Donizetti’s  setting  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  tragic  story,  is 
one  of  the  most  trying  of  the  Italian  repertoire.  The 
mere  physical  fatigue  of  bein^  continually  on  the  stage 
must  be  all  but ,  overpowering  to  an  unexperienced 
novice,  not  to  speak  of  the  mental  strain  oi  nervous 
excitement.  Taking  into  further  consideration  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  demands  made  on  the  singer  by  Donizetti,  and 
the  command  of  dramatic  resources  required  for  an 
adequate  impersonation  of  the  unfortunate  “  bride,”  the 
shortcomings  of  Mile.  Chiomi  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
with  much  leniency.  In  the  fiirat  act  she  evidently 
suffered  from  extreme  nervousness,  and  in  the  duet 
between  the  lovers  the  stentorian  tones  of  Sir  Michael 
Costa’s  voice  alone  prevented  imminent  disaster.  But  as 
the  piece  went  on  Mile.  Chiomi  warmed  to  her  work,  and 
in  the  duet  with  her  tormentor  in  the  second  act,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  signing  of  the  contract  and  the  celebrated 
eruenible^  her  powerful  soprano  was  heard  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  mad- scene,  in  the  last  act,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  as  yet  decidedly  above  Mile.  Chiomi’s  capa¬ 
bilities.  But,  in  spite  of  this  and  other]  defects,  the 
young  artist  evidently  found  many  admirers  amongst  a 
crowded  audience,  *who  applauded  every  prominent 
note  and  gesture  with  all  but  startling  promptness  and 
unanimity. 


DRAMA. 

•  '■ 

“  THE  INCONSTANT  ”  AT  THE  AQUARIUM  THEATRE. 

Young  Mirabel,  the  inconstant  ”  of  Farquhar’s  play, 
is  a  French  gallant  of  the  sixteenth  century,  just  re¬ 
turned  from  his  travels.  His  moral  notions  are  the 
reverse  of  strict  on  one  point.  He  is  of  opinion,  as  a 
matter  of  observation,  that  there  is  no  traffic  in  which 
there  is  so  much  cozenage  as  the  relations  between  the 
sexes.  Men  and  women  are  constantly  trying  for  the 
advantage ;  women  patch,  paint,  and  be^en  themselves 
to  get  the  better  of  men,  and  men  protest,  vow,  swear, 
tell  all  manner  of  lies,  to  get  the  better  of  women.  That* 
is  Young  Mirabel’s  observation  of  life  as  it  is,  and  he 
accepts  the  conditions  cheerfully.  Before  he  left  for 
Italy,  he  had  promised  marriage  to  the  Lady  Oriana,  a 
ward  of  his  father’s.  Oriana  is  beautiful  and  rich, 
and  he  loves  her  as  much  as  he  can  love  any  woman, 
but — he  has  no  intention  of  keeping  his  promise  of  mar¬ 
riage.  Like  his  friend  Captain  Duretete,  he  **  is  a  man  of 
more  honour  ”  than  to  commit  such  a  breach  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  society.  He  tells  the  lady  as  much  witn  the 
utmost  frankness.  He  loves  her,  he  admits,  but  she  must 
yield  to  him  without  marriage.  Naturally,  she  takes  a 
different  view.  She  loves  him  none  the  less  for  his  being 
a  “  young,  lying,  swearing,  flattering,  rakehelly  fellow,” 
and  she  is  resolved  that  he  shall  keep  his  promise  and 
marry  her.  The  play  consists  of  her  various  plots  to 
secure  this  end,  and  the  accident  by  which  fortune  was 
kinder  to  her  than  her  own  wit.  In  successive  acts  she 
pretends  to  have  given  her  hand  to  a  Spanish  count, 
m^tends  to  be  mad,  pretends  to  have  entered  a  convent. 
Young  Mirabel  gives  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  love  on 
each  occasion,  but  discovers  the  tricks  in  time  to  get  off 
without  committing  himself  to  matrimony.  At  last,  he 
is  on  the  point  of  being  murdered  in  the  lodgings  of  a 
lady  of  pleasure  by  four  bravos,  when  Oriana,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  page,  rescues  him ;  and  being  offered,  in 
the  effusion  of  the  moment,  any  request  she  chooses  to 
make,  she  claims  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  and  he 
is  caught  at  last,  not  so  unwillingly,  a^r  this  proof  of 
her  devotion  and  of  the  perils  of  unlawful  love. 

How  can  such  a  play  be  adapted  to  modem  taste  ? 
The  Inconstant  is  so  brilliant  and  entertaining,  so  incom¬ 
parably  brighter  and  wittier  than  anything  our  present 
race  of  dramatists  seem  capable  of  writing,  that  it  is 
worth  adapting,  if  the  achievement  is  possible.  In  the 
adaptation  pi^uced  at  the  Aquarium  Theatre,  Mr. 
Frank  Marshall  removes  one  difficulty  by  simply  omit- 
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If"  «  ‘'*®  ^0*™™  makes  them  wear  hate  above  their  wigs, 

?„ntw  *  I.  MarshaU  leaves  and  effect  an  exchange  of  hate,  somewhat  to  the  de&- 

anothOT  m  ito  place  ;  he  leaves  out  so  much  that  the  ment  of  thejoke. 

munstracted  portion  of  the  andience  are  left  with  bnt  a  - 


Those  who  saw  M.  Febvre  in  the  light  comedj  part  of 
Fritz  Kobns  were  not  a  little  curions  to  see  how  he 


vepr  '^gne  idea  of  what  the  play  is  abont.  To  make  an  fbbnoh  plats  at  the  oaibtt. — “  marcel.** 

fomiL/  w^  Md  Ltives'rf'ite'S,  Ae  Fn^Tob f Utl“ 

adH>ter  has  more  need  to  add  than  to  omit  We  are  ^  I-  cmnons  to  see  how  he 

sn^ that  nine-tenths  of  the  Aqnarinm  andLcM  have  !![!^^  ^  ”**’^”5  *^fi.  *”?*“®”* 

eat  through  the  play  without  at  all  realising  to  them-  than  those  excited  Ij  the  pleasure  of 

selves  why  Young  Mirabel  refuses  to  marry  §riana,  and  ^  ®  °  , 

what  is  the  meaning  of  all  the  li^yplottiM  and  ^  Jules  Sandeau  s  Marcel  is  a  play  well 

counter-plotting.  do  the  managers  not^t  l^short  f  ‘ej-B’-^wer  an  a^r  iMy  po^. 

«  aroTimfint »»  rm  Lii  “  already  familiar  to  the  London  public  through  an 

,  I  ,  .  •  1  ®  1^.  Planch4  8  adaptation — a  rather  poor  adaptation— by  Campbell 

so'ujreBof the  scen^  cUAe,  called  Awaiing,  in  which^r.  John  ^layton'^was 
^  very  succ^ful  some  time  ago.  Its  central  iia,  like 


At, ^  X*  o  mt.  x»  11  •  °  Buiutt  iiiuio  tti™.  iwj  ceuiirax  laea,  into 

frriTn  M  1  ^  ^  pu^g©  that  of  The  Quiet  Bubberg  turns  on  the  attempt  to  cause 

from  ^caulay,  for  example In  truth  this  part  of  ^  ^^n  who  has  fallen  asleep  to  imagine  that  a  previous 

Tiofi’n  ^  ^  *  dwgrace  to  our  langu^e  and  our  periodexistsonlyinhisownimagination,theonfydiffer- 

^  F"  ^  clever,  mdeed,  and  very  enter-  being  that  in  Marcel  the  period  to  be  obliterated  is 


rovC-  18  Clever  inaeea,  ana  very  enter-  ence  being  that  m  Marcel  the  period  to  be  obUterated  is 

^rxr.A  ^  seMe  of  the  mnch  longer  and  the  result  is  not  attained.  Gaston, 

words  earthly,  sensual,  devihsh  Its  indecen^,  the  hero  of  the  play,  has  shot  in  mistake  his  little 

as  IS  condemned  not  less  by  g^jj  Marcel,  and  grief  at  the  event  drives  him  mad. 
the  imles  of  good  tMte  than  by  those  of  morality*  is  not.  After  five  years,  during  which  he  has  been  looked 

•  ^  ^1  siDgnlarly  after  by  a  faithful  friend,  and  another  child  has  been 

1  iman  8p\^  •  W e  have  here  Beh^,  not  as  when  he  .^lio  closely  resembles  the  dead  boy,  and,  like  him, 

inspired  Ovid  and  Anosto,  gracefhl  and  humane,  but  jg  christened  Marcel,  Gaston  is  brought  back  to  his 
w  fi  ^  cruel  sneer  Mephistopheles.  home,  where  everything  is  arranged  exactly  as  when  ho 

We  find  ourselv^  in  a  world  m  which  the  ladies  are  left  ft,  the  books  he  had  been  reading  lying  on  the  table, 
like  very  profligate,  impudent,  and  unfeeling  men,  and  and  papers  of  the  old  date  scattered  about.  He  wakes 
in  which  the  men  we  ^  l»d  for  any  place  but  Pande-  from  a  sleep  to  find  all  this  ;  his  wife  and  the  doctor 
momum  or  Norfolk  Mand.  ^  are  surrounded  by  assure  him  that  he  has  been  ill  for  a  few  days  ;  ho  sees 
foreh^ds  of  bronze,  hearts  like  the  nether  millstone,  hft  gon,  and  is  induced  to  believe  him  the  child  ho  has 
and  tongues  set  on  fire  of  hell.  Bnt  Macaulay  was  killed,  and  to  fancy  the  accident  a  disordered  dream, 
not  a  ^  judge  of  dramatic,  art,  and  we  dare  say  the  ^hen  the  inopportune  arrival  of  some  newspapers,  whose 
Aquarium  management  could  find  something  more  date  reveals  the  fact  of  the  long  lapse  of  time,  destroys 
^pathetic  and  to  their  purpose  in  the  writings  of  the  illusion ;  bnt  happily  Gaston  has  already  been  restored 
Lharles  Lamb.  This  most  genial  and  tender  of  critics  to  reason.  TTa  weeps  ;  he  is  saved,**  observes  the  doctor. 


oi  Mie  enjoyment  oi  tne  play  lies  ^  in  tne  relaxation  of  j^Qt  perfect  a  piece  of  acting  as  his  Fritz  Elobus.  It 
wose  standards,  and  they  are  not  in  ^e  least  unfitted  gQ  good  as  to  make  it  not  very  easy  to  say  exactly 
for  the  most  rigid  everyday  use  by  being  so  relaxed,  where  it  failed  to  answer  to  the  expootations  that  migl^ 
In  gomg  to  a  play  like  The  Inconstant,  you  take  an  air-  ft^ve  been  formed,  but  M.  Febvre  seemed  more  conven- 
^g»  if  were,  beyond  the  diocese  of  the  strict  con-  tional  in  his  gestures  and  his  movements,  less  at  his 
science,  and  you  return  all  the  firmer  and  stronger  for  ease,  less  master  of  the  situation,  so  to  speak,  than  in 
the  change.  The  world  of  the  Restoration  dramatists  L*Ami  Fritz,  Mme.  Marie  Brindeau*s  part,  that  of  the 
would  deserve  all  that  Macaulay  says  of  it  if  it  were  does  not  call  for  any  veiy  great  display  of  genius, 

held  up  as  an  example  for  translation  into  real  life,  but  but  all  that  an  artist  could  do  was  done  by  the  actress, 
as  a  world  intended  only  for  our  amusement  it  is  a  veiy  whom  we  hope  to  see  in  a  more  important  part  before 
different  affair.  gb^  leaves. 

The  Aquarium  has  fallen  upon  an  excellent  idea  in  ■  - 


the  reproduction  of  the  Restoration  plays.  But  two 
things  are  wanting  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
The  adaptation  should  be  less  mechanical,  and  the  acting 
should  be  more  perfect.  The  utmost  refinement  of 
acting  is  wanted,  ^le  utmost  lightness  and  airiness,  to 


VAEIOEUM  NOTES. 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Lytton  has  asked  permission  to  resign 


^  wauuju,  mo  uumos.  xxgumoB»  »xrxuo«,  m  Govemor-General  of  India.  He  finds  himself  un¬ 
keep  the  play  at  its  proper  level  of  entertamment,  and  “  vjovoruu™ouox»x  .  ^  j  im 

prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  coarseness.  It  would  pep^^lw  amongst  almos  a  rwes  an  c  , 
not  be  difficult  to  name  a  company  capable  of  render-  impatient  of  the  discomforts  of  his  posi  ion. 


ing  the  play  with  all  its  choice  flavour.  But  we  dare 
say  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  bring  such  a  company 
together.  Only  two  or  three  of  the  Aquarium  com¬ 
pany  are  suited  to  their  task.  Miss  Meyrick  is  very 
delightful  in  the  character  of  Bisarre,  a  sort  of  Restora- 


The  death  of  Mr.  John  Lothrop  Motley  removes  front 
modem  historical  literature  one  of  ita  most  dietinguiriied 
supporters.  Mr.  Motley’s  literary  career  is  a  curious  example 
of  the  firequent  unfitness  of  a  man  of  genius  to  judge  of  the 


aeiigntiui  m  me  cnaracrer  or  x^isarre,  a  son,  oi  xvesmra-  ^  ^  his  talents  should  be  directed.  When 

tion  Beatnce.  We  could  conceive  nothing  more  mis-  perwcuiar  um  m  firat  tn  he 

taken  and  offensive  than  Mr.  Charles  Warner’s  Young  «  rejmUsct^  that  Mr. 

Mirabel  *  novelist,  and  that  it  required  two  complete  failures  to  prove 

We  are  not  great  sticklers  for  correctness  of  costnme,  to  him  that  he  had  Uttle  ca^ty  for  fiction ,  “ 

bnt  surely  Mr.  PlancW  is  wrong  in  making  his  gallants  is  recollected  that  Mr.  Motley  was  c^  upon  hie  forUeth  yea* 
wear  hats  above  their  periwigs.  There  was  a  reason  when  he  began  his  great  work,  which  m^e  his  fame,  and 


opon  tne  enonnons  wigs  wnicn  were  lasmonaoie  i-ue  passea  miaoie  age  uioiui 

under  the  arm,  or  in  the  hand.  Farquhar  makes  Young  and  will  accompany  the  Osar  to  the  ^  J 

Mirabel  offer  to  exchange  wigs  with  one  of  the  bravos  will  be  attached  to  the  Ci  ^  n^neva  Cross 

in  the  last  act.  Bnt  perhaps  there  are  practical  diffi-  Nicholas  whilst  actmg  as  president  of  the  Geneva  L 

culties  in  the  way  of  exchanging  wigs,  so  the  costumier  Society. 
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The  deciBion  in  the  Smith  heresy  case  in  the  Free  Church 
Assembly  of  Scotland  is  very  much  what  we  anticipated. 
Substantially  at  his  own  request,  Mr.  Smith  has  been  relieved 
from  his  professional  duties  for  a  year,  while  further  investiga¬ 
tions  are  to  be  made  into  his  so-called  heresies;  yet  113 
i^mpathisers,  including  nearly  the  whole  theological  profes¬ 
soriate  of  the  Free  Church,  opposed  even  this  step  as  being 
unfair  to  Mr.  Smith.  Still,  as  these  heresies  are  so  plain 
that  he  that  runs  and  buys  copies  of  the  volumes  of  the 
‘  Encyclopiedia  Britannica  *  as  they  appear  may  read  them,  it 
it  obvious  that  a  settlement  might  have  been  arrived  at  now 
as  easily  as  a  year  hence.  The  period  of  grace  and  ease  to  Mr. 
Smith  will  doubtless  be  employed  judiciously  by  the  Free 
Church  in  smothering  or  smoothing  over  the  case.  Other 
**  heretics  are  sure  to  spring  up ;  indeed,  one  has  done  so 
already,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  who,  in  his  preface 
to  a  discourse  on  Revelation  and  Inspiration,”  says :  No 
careful  student  of  Scripture  can  well  deny  that  there  are  in¬ 
accuracies  in  the  Gospel  and  elsewhere — inaccuracies  such  as 
occur  in  ordinary  writings  through  imperfect  information  or 
lapse  of  memory.”  After  Dods,  the  Deluge — whether  of 
Theism  or  of  Agnosticism  remains  to  be  seen. 

If  nobody  cares  about  our  Colonies,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Colonies  do  not  care  about  us.  This  week  they  have  sent 
us  from  Canada,  in  addition  to  a  very  heavy  remittance  of  beef, 
six  casks  of  Canadian  ale,  made  from  choice  Canadian  malt  and 
equally  choice  Canadian  hops.  The  brewer  is  an  ex-Cabinet 
Minister,  who  has  relinquished  the  barren  honours  of  politics 
and  taken  to  industrial  pursuits.  We  can  testify  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  qualities  of  his  beer,  and  hope  to  see  the  experiment  of  sel¬ 
ling  it  in  our  market  crowned  with  the  success  it  richly  deserves. 
To  beef  and  ale,  flour  and  timber,  we  have  now  added  pearls,  a 
large  parcel  of  which,  divided  into  sixty  lots,  was  sold  at  Deben- 
ham  and  Storr’s  Auction  Mart  last  Tuesday.  These  pearls, 
some  of  them  selling  at  7s.  a  grain,  came  from  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia.  These  are  signs  of  enterprise  of  no  small  moment.  Our 
colonists  have  discovered  not  only  that  the  mother  country  is 
their  best  customer,  but  also  that  she  has  enlarged  her.mind,  and 
is  not  afraid  of  novel  ideas.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  experi¬ 
ments  of  an  original  type  are  being  made  in  the  transport  of 
fruit,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  may  soon  see  grapes  and 
oranges,  as  well  as  other  delicacies,  brought  to  us  at  Christmas 
time  from  our  brethren  at  the  Antipodes,  which  we  may  buy 
for  half  the  price  we  pay  at  present  in  summer. 

It  is  actually  reported  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  col¬ 
lect  the  speeches  and  pamphlets  bearing  upon  Russia  of  the 
late  Mr.  David  Urquhart  and  of  his  friend  and  ally  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey.  It- is  not  said  to  whom  the  work 
of  editing  these  relics  will  be  entrusted,  but  the  work  is  so  por¬ 
tentous  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  must  inevitably  have 
passed  away  by  the  time  the  first  volume  of  the  collection  is 
ready  for  the  press. 

An  explanation  has  been  found  for  the  elevation  of  Lord 
Redesdale,  who  is  without  direct  heirs,  to  an  earldom,  and  it 
is  so  curious  that  one  waits  with  impatience  for  the  events 
which  will  show  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  it.  It  is  to  the 
eflect  that  he  is  about  to  retire  from  the  Chairmanship  of 
Committees  in  the  House  of  Lords — a  post  worth  4,000/.  a 
year — and  to  be  succeeded  by  Viscount  Ashford,  better  known 
as  Lord  Bury,  and  as  the  most  eminent  of  recent  per¬ 
verts  ”  from  Liberalism  to  Conservatism.  It  is  uncommon  for 
an  earl  to  hold  Lord  Redesdale’s  present  post,  and  as  Lord 
Ashford  is  heir  to  the  earldom  of  Albemarle,  it  might  have 
been  considered  contrary  to  etiquette  had  he,  when  a  peer,  been 
Chairman  of  Committees.  So  Lord  Redesdale  conveniently 
becomes  an  earl  to  create  a  precedent,  and  save  Lord  Ashford’s 
bacon  in  perpetuity. 

The  intelligent  foreigner  was  standing  the  other  day  at  a 
corner  in  Charing  Cross  with  a  puzzled  expression  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance.  An  omnibus  rattled  by,  followed  by  a  carriage,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  hansoms  with  their  peculiarly  eccentric  move- 
ments^something  like  a  rocket  that  has  lost  its  way— and  a 
few  vans  and  other  vehicles.  These  Juggernauts  were  going 
one  way,  whilst  a  similar  procession  hurried  on  the  other  way. 


The  foreigner  was  apparently  getting  more  puzzled  than  ever 
and  thintiog  he  was  in  difficulties  as  to  how  to  get  across  the 
road,  we  oflered  him  the  advantage  of  our  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  dodging  Death  on  the  box.  But  thanking  us 
for  our  offer,  he  remarked  that  he  had  been  standing 
upon  that  spot  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes  watching  the 
policeman  at  the  comer  discharging  his  duty,  which  appeared 
to  consist  in  piloting  helpless  ladies  and  dilapidated  ancients 
across  the  road.  As  the  people  so  assisted  did  not  remunerate 
the  policeman  for  his  trouble,  the  foreigner  thought  that  a 
paternal  and  considerate  Government  had  posted  him  there 
specially  for  the  purpose,  and  thought  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  if  a  by-law  were  passed  conr- 
pelling  all  drivers  to  proceed  at  a  pace  round  the  more  fre¬ 
quented  comers,  and  at  such  points  as  Charing  Cross,  the 
Circuses,  and  the  Mansion  House,  as  they  have  to  do  in  Vienna 
and  some  other  continental  towns.  We  quite  agree  with  him, 
and  believe  that  such  a  regulation  would  really  promote,  and 
not  retard,  the  traffic  in  the  streets.  Blocks  are  generally 
caused  by  some  lunatic  vehicle  suddenly  darting  out  of  a  side 
street,  and  throwing  the  whole  stream  into  confusion.  Since 
the  regulation  was  posted  up,  enforcing  drivers  to  proceed  at  a 
pace  through  Temple  Bar,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a 
block  in  this  part  of  Fleet  Street ;  and  on  appealing  to  the 
policemen  post^  there,  we  find  that  our  views  are  fully  con¬ 
firmed.  We  recommend  the  proposal  to  the  police  authorities, 
for  some  people’s  time,  at  any  rate,  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  extra  five  minutes  Jehu  wishes  to  spend  over  his  glass 
of  comfort. 

It  was  not  pleasant,  after  hearing  that  a  garden  had  been 
opened  in  Drury  Lane,  for  the  benefit  of  its  miserable  inhabit¬ 
ants,  by  the  kindness  of  private  charity,  to  learn  that  those  for 
whom  it  was  done  could  find  no  better  way  of  showing  their 
appreciation  than  by  wantonly  destroying  the  beauty  of  the 
little  oasis  of  a  London  desert.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if  the 
answer  was  found  to  the  question  reiterated  by  philanthro¬ 
pists,  **  Why  are  not  all  the  London  squares  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  P  ”  Surely  if  the  result  would  only  be  to  convert  every 
green  spot  in  the  great  city  into  a  noisy  and  disreputable 
Bedlam,  it  were  better  to  put  philanthropy  aside  for  the  present 
at  least.  But  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  for  how  many 
years  the  people  have  been  treated  like  wild  beasts  when  we 
open  our  eyes  wide  in  wonder  to  find  them  so.  A  population 
who  have  been  deprived  of  almost  everything  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  turn  into  delightful  human 
beings,  full  of  an  eesthetic  and  poetic  taste  for  the  flowers  and 
trees  of  which  they  have  been  so  long  ignorant.  Let  us  try 
again,  profiting  by  the  example  of  New  York,  where,  as  those 
who  know  it  can  tell  us,  all  the  squares  are  open  day  and  night, 
and  have  never  been  cause  of  regret  yet. 

Can  we  wonder  that  people  whom  our  laws  have  made 
barbarians  do  not  always  make  at  first  the  best  use  of  offered 
blessings  when  we  find  that  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
civilized  behave  so  often  in  a  manner  very  unworthy  of  the 
name  P  Those  who  enter  the  British  Museum  Reading-Room 
will  find  exposed  on  a  table  near  the  glass  screen  three  books, 
volumes  of  magazines,  from  each  of  which  several  pages  have 
been  wantonly  cut  away.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  exhibition 
of  the  disgraceful  treatment  the  books  have  received  may  do 
some  good,  as  the  nailed-up  skin  of  a  fox  is  supposed  to  do, 
but  it  is  really  disheartening  to  think  that  there  exist  those 
who  could  so  repay  the  generosity  of  the  greatest  library  in  the 
world  by  basely  destroying  its  property.  Readers  should  form 
a  vigilance  committee  for  the  protection  of  their  own  as  well 
as  the  Museum’s  interest. 

The  Queen  Anne  and  early  Georgian  revivals  have  broken 
out  in  a  new  direction.  We  have  highway  robbery  of  the  old 
approved  style  once  again  on  Blackheath.  There  is  the 
carnage,  the  excited  ladies,  the  lonely  road,  the  af&ighted 
driver,  the  black  masks,  the  threatening  pistols,  and  the  stem, 
famous  formula  of  **  Your  money  or  your  life.”  There  is,  too^ 
the  old  familiar  submission  of  the  gentleman  who,  while  fearing 
nothing  for  himself,  only  yielded  lest  harm  should  befall  his 
fiur  companions.  The  whole  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  daily 
papers  of  Thursday.  The  police  have  as  yet  got  no  clue  to 
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the  robbers,  at  which  we  are  not  surprised.  For  the  sake  of 
romance  and  reviyal,  we  hope  that  the  whole  affair  may  not 
turn  out  to  be  a  practical  joke.  How  if  it  were  a  revival  of  a 
different  kind  P  A  German  poet  has  drawn  a  weird  picture  of 
midnight  review,  in  which  the  ghost  of  Napoleon  rides 
along  the  ghostly  ranks  of  his  dead  followers,  who  have  been 
gathered  together  from  their  graves  in  Syria,  and  by  Leipzig, 
and  Moscow,  and  Waterloo.  How  if  this  revival  on  Black* 
heath  were  a  midnight  prank  of  the  ghosts  of  Claude  Duval, 
and  Macheath,  and  Paul  Clifford  P 

Every  new  season  of  the  Royal  Academy  brings  out  its 
little  attendant  horde  of  pamphlets  on  the  exhibited  pictures  by 
persons  more  or  less  qualided  to  judg^,  who  are  anxious  that 
the  world  should  know  their  exact  opinion  on  contemporary 
art.  This  year  has  so  far  seen  fewer  than  usual  of  these 
critical  skirmbhers,  but  one  by  Mr.  Roland  Gilderoy  is  interest¬ 
ing,  because,  besides  the  Royal  Academy,  it  includes  not  only 
the  great  rival,  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  but  contains  some 
intelligent  remarks  upon  the  unexhibited  pictures  of  Mr* 
Madox-Brown  and  Mr.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Until  these 
gentlemen  consent,  however,  to  freely  exhibit  their  pictures,  all 
criticbm,  no  matter  how  interesting,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
the  expression  of  individual  opinion. 

W e  certainly  do  not  greatly  admire  Dord  as  an  artist,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  sympathise  with  the  motive  of  Mr.  William  Renton's 
little  pamphlet  on  Gustave  Dor^,  whose  object  b  to  point  out 
the  painter's  many  defects.  There  are  not  many  now  left  who 
require  to  be  told  of  these,  and  the  few  who  are  would  not 
probably  Ibten  if  you  tried  to  tell  them.  Certainly  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Renton's  way  is  forcible  and  noby— a  little  too  forcible 
his  language  occasionally  is,  as  when,  for  example,  he  speaks 
of  a  “  dcg-sickemng  sonnet "  by  Wordsworth  and  of  a  putre¬ 
scent”  cigar  in  a  portrait  by  Mr.  Pettie.  But  these  are  but 
the  amenities  incidental  to  art-criticism,  to  be  overlooked  or 
laughed  at  Mr.  William  Renton  is  not,  however,  quite  so 
severe  as  a  well-known  art-critic  who  described  Dord  as  nefa¬ 
rious,”  for  he  recognises  the  fact  that  he  has  some  merits. '  Few, 
we  think,  would  have  done  better  than  he  the  illustrations  to 
Rabelab  and  to  Balzac's  *  Contes  Drolatiques.' 

A  decidedly  clever  little  skit,  entitled  *  Abracadabra,  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  University  History,'  has  just  been  published,  which 
will  really  repay  the  trouble  of  reading  it.  The  difficulty  of 
the  ancient  university  in  finding  a  subject  for  examination,  the 
revival  of  the  old  controversy  ‘‘between  those  who,  with  a 
traditional  love  of  classical  literature,  advocated  the  advantages 
of  learning  the  accents  of  Homer  without  the  words,  and  those 
who,  believing  in  the  superior  educational  efficiency  of  modem 
languages,  urged  the  reciting  of  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  backwards,” 
and  the  filial  adoption  of  the  great  Abracadabra,  and  all  the 
ways  of  studying  it,  b  brightly  told  and  exceedingly  amusing 
to  read. 

Two  stories  that  are  told  by  Leouzon  le  Due  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia  and  of  hb  brother  Constantine  in  their  youth  are  inte¬ 
resting  as  showing  the  strict  impartiality  in  which  they  were 
brought  up.  Constantine,  who  held  at  fourteen  years  of  age 
the  post  of  Grand  Admiral,  but  who  remained  under  the 
guidance  of  Admiral  Liitke,  promoted  a  sailor  against  the 
wishes  of  Liitke,  who  declined  to  sanction  the  promotion. 
Constantine  appealed  to  his  father,  who  supported  Liitke, 
much  to  the  wrath  of  the  young  admiral,  who  expressed  hb 
indignation  at  being  Grand  Admiral  of  the  Empire  while  yet 
unable  to  promote  a  sailor,  and  instantly  offered  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  “  I  accept  it,”  replied  Nicholas.  “  You  have  never  had 
anything  but  the  name  of  your  post,  and  I  will  never  permit 
you  to  bear  it  until  you  have  learnt  tho  principal  quality  of  a 
chief— that  of  properly  knowing  and  judgmg  the  men  who  are 
under  your  command.”  The  story  with  regard  to  the  present 
Czar  b  very  much  the  same.  Also  at  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  guard,  and  on  one  occasion,  in  going 
through  tho  palace,  ho  passed  a  hall  in  which  were  several 
persons  of  high  military  rank,  who  saluted  the  young  prince  as 
he  passed.  This  mark  of  respect  greatly  pleased  the  young  man, 
and  he  passed  and  repassed  the  hall  several  times  in  the  hope 
of  again  receiving  itj  but  the  generab  took  no  more  notice  of 


him.  Annoyed  at  this,  Alexander  went  to  complain  to  Nicho¬ 
las,  who,  instead  of  consoling  him,  severely  reprimanded  him 
for  his  vanity,  and  at  once  deprived  him  of  the  rank  he  held 
until  he  should  prove  himself  capable  of  enduriug  it  honour¬ 
ably. 

A  recent  number  of  the  OMehasonlito  Irodatomtoi'Unelmi 
Lapok  contains  an  Englbh  translation,  by  Mr.  Theophile 
Miurzials,  author  of  ‘  The  Gallery  of  Pigeons,’  of  the  French 
folk-song  “  Quand  le  Marin  revient  do  Guerre.”  The  song, 
whose  subject  b  of  the  Enoch  Arden  type,  and  represents  a  sailor 
who  has  gone  home  from  sea  and  finds  hb  wife  married  again,  b 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  French  people-songs,  and  Mr. 
Marziab'  rendering  gives  a  very  good  Englbh  idea  of  the 
ballad. 

The  Th^atre-Lyrique,  prior  to  its  closure  this  week,  has 
given  three  performances.  These  were  the  new  one-act  piece, 
called  Raiffdelo  le  Chmiteur^  La  lYomiee  (Tun  mdrtf  and  Apris 
Fontenot/ f  all  maiden  productions.  The  last  of  these  is  the  best, 
having  many  original  airs.  The  composer  is  M.  Wekerlio, 
librarian  to  the  Conservatoire. 

The  Gyranase  will  shortly  be  bringing  out  a  new  piece.  Thb 
will  be  a  one-act  comedy  by  M.  Eugene  Grange,  (^led  Trois 
Bougeoirs.  The  characters  will  be  entrusted  to  MM.  Achard, 
Frances,  and  Mile.  Legault. 

The  American  game  called  “The  Cap  Festival'*  is  fast  gain¬ 
ing  favour  among  Parisians.  The  privilege  of  being  able  to 
flirt  unhampered  with  the  young  lady  whose  cap  happens  to 
be  of  the  same  colour  as  his  tie,  is  one  likely  to  be  duly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  p4quin  chic,  whose  immunities  in  matters  of  the 
heart,  though  wide,  meet  with  a  check  on  the  borderland  of 
Saint  Germain. 

MM.  Calmann-Ldvy  have  just  issued  the  third  volume  of  the 
‘  Lettres  et  Melanges '  of  M.  Doudan,  which  is  quite  as  in¬ 
teresting  a  record  of  the  passing  events  of  his  time  as  the  pre¬ 
viously  published  volumes. 

La  Boite  d  Bibi,  by  MM.  Duru  and  Saint-Agnan-Choler, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  thb  week  at  the  Palau  Royal. 
The  piece  is  a /olie-vaudeviUSt  and  among  the  most  laughable 
of  its  kind ;  the  materials  are  not  new,  but  such  os  the  adroit 
French  dramatist  loves  to  handle — the  double  intrigues  that 
seem  to  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  Parb  married  life.  The 
main  story  cf  La  Boite  d  Bibi  b  how  a  young  man  just  about 
to  marry  fares  whilst  locked  up  in  his  mistress's  wardrobe, 
with  circunutances  leagued  against  him  in  the  shape,  not  only 
of  the  injured  husband,  but  of  a  former  love,  who,  knowing  of 
hb  intended  marriage,  b  bent  on  keeping  him  prisoner.  The 
hero's  adventures  form  a  sort  of  boudoir  Odyssey ;  his  escape 
during  the  night  from  the  wardrobe  to  the  chimney,  from  the 
chinmey  to  the  sofa,  whibt  being  looked  for  by  hb  future 
father-in-law,  are  the  chief  sources  of  fun  during  the  play ; 
and  when  it  b  added  that  the  drolleries  of  the  situation  are 
interpreted  by  MM.  Brasseur,  Ch^ritier,  Pdrds,  and  Miles. 
Magnier,  Raymond,  and  Faivre,  it  may  be  imagined  that  a 
good  laugh  is  procurable  at  the  Pabb  Royal. 

The  translation  of  Sophocles  by  Leconte  de  Lble,  which  has 
been  promised  for  some  time,  has  just  appeared,  and  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  admirable  translations  from  the  Greek 
which  the  dbtingubbed  poet  has  already  given  to  the  world. 
Like  the  Homer,  the  Hesoid,  and  the  ./Escbylu8,the  Sophocles 
is  in  prose,  but  there  is  a  majesty  of  expression  in  Leconte  de 
Lisle's  prose  that  renders  admirably  the  grand  Greek  verses. 

Hawaii  is  proposed  as  a  new  field  for  emigration.  The 
Hawaiian  Foreign  Minister  says  of  it : — “  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  10,000  European  families  could  find  happy  and  prosperous 
homes  on  that  bland,  and  that  a  very  large  number  of  East 
Indian  or  other  field  labourers  could  find  profitable  employment 
in  cultivating  coffee,  sugar,  and  rice.  In  asking  you  to  give 
currency  to  the  foregoing  report,  I  would  add  that,  although 
emigration  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  may  to  many  seem  like 
journeying  beyond  the  setting  sun,  the  group  can  be  reached 
in  thirty  days  from  Liverpool ;  that  the  climate  is  healthy  and 
beautiful;  that  sugar  and  rice  of  high  class  can  be  produced 
almost  indefinitely;  that  samples  of  Hawaiian  cotton  have 
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been  recei?ed  here  equal  in  quality  to  *  Sea  IslMids/  and  of 
coffee  second  only  in  appearance  and  flarour  to  the  true  I 
Mocha«  There  is  an  enlightened  Gotrernment,  and  perfect  j 
security  to  life  and  property  throughout  the  islands.  £du> 
cation  and  the  indigo  plant  overrun  the  group,  and  can  be 
had  for  nearly  nothing  by  those  who  choose  to  utilise  those 
advantages.*' 

Sylvanus  Urban  writes  capital  table-talk,  and  his  story  this 
month  of  a  great  whist-player  who  dreamt  that  he  met  in  a 
narrow  lane  the  thirteenth  club,  and  who,  being  imable  to  pass  it, 
trumped  it,  is  very  good,  but  his  observation  in  the  preceding 
note,  that,  *^so  far  the  Turks  have  suffered  little  from  the 
torpedo^  laid  down  by  the  Russians,"  is  scarcely  very  happy 
or  opportune.  Nor  is  the  concluding  question,  Can  it  be  that 
Muscovite  ingenuity  is  once  more  getting  the  better  of  Musco¬ 
vite  patriotism,  and  that  the  famed  torpedoes  are,  like  those 
pick^  up  after  the  Italian  War,  mere  dummies  ?  "  very  per¬ 
tinent  or  appropriate  to  the  time. 

The  first  volume  of  a  history  of  American  literature,  by 
Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  will  shortly  bo  published  in  the 
United  States.  The  task  could  not  easily  have  been  under¬ 
taken  by  anyone  better  qualified  to  fulfil  it  admirably  than 
Professor  Tyler.  Professor  Tyler  has  been  Professor  of  Belles- 
Lettres  at  Michigan  University  and  Arbor  Michigan  for  many 
years,  and  is  well  known  down  East  as  a  clever  and  cultivated 
writer. 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor’s  *  History  of  German  Literature,'  a  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  the  best  translator  of  “  Faust "  is  a  qualified 
authority,  will  be  ready  shortly. 

The  statue  to  M.  Darboy,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was 
shot  during  the  Commune,  was  inaugurated  May  30,  that  day 
being  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  The  statue,  which  is  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  Bonassieux,  represents  the  Archbishop  as 
leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  prison  where  he  was  killed,  at 
the  moment  when  he  received  the  balls  of  the  Commune 
soldiery. 

The  subscription  for  the  monument  to  Michelet,  in  Paris, 
will  remain  open  until  July  1.  The  monument  is  to  com¬ 
bine  utility  with  art,  by  being  connected  with  a  drinking 
fountain. 

It  seems  apparently  certain  that  the  lost  arms  of  the  Venus 
of  Milo  have  actually  been  discovered  in  the  island  of  Milo, 
near  the  spot  where  the  statue  was  originally  discovered. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Abbot.  Edwin  A.,  D.D.—Bnoon  and  Essox.  A  Sketch  of  Baooa’i  liarlier  Life. 

(Demy  Svo.  pp.  SS4.)  Seeley  and  Co.  10«.  6d. 

A  Commonpbwre  Book  of  John  Milton.  BeTiaad  Edition.  (Small  4to.)  Cam* 
den  ^lety. 

Ancient  Claatioa  for  English  Readers.  Ariatotle.  By  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
Bart.  (Pop.  8to,  pp.  1S6.)  W.  Blackwood  and  l^ns.  2t.  SJ. 

Bagehot,  Walter.— On  the  Depreoiation  of  SUrer.  (Demy  8ro,  pp.  186.)  H.  8. 
Ring  and  Co.  fi«. 

Barker.  Lady.— A  Year'e  Hooaakeeping  in  South  Afrioa.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  836.) 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Belth,  Alexander,  D.D.— Memories  of  .Disruption  Times,  1848.  (Post  8yo,  pp. 
374.)  Biackie  and  Son. 

De  Yeie,  Aubrey.— Antar  and  Zara,  and  other  Poems.  (Fop.  8yo.)  H.  S.  King 
and  Co.  Ci. 

Dobson,  Austin.- Proverbs  in  Porcelain,  and  other  Verses.  (Crown  8to,  pp,  209.) 
H.  8.  King  and  Co. 

Oilderoy,  Roland. — ^Tbe  Pictures  of  the  Tear.  Notes  on  the  Academy.  (Demy 
8  VO,  pp.  40.)  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Is. 

Hanroy,  James. — Paper  Money.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  247.)  Provost  and  Co. 
Maoiuoid,  Katharine  8.— Through  Brittany.  VoL  I.  (Crown  8ro,  pp.  826.) 
Daldy,  IsbUter,  and  Co. 

Milton’s  PoeMoal  Works.  Globe  Edition.  (Crown  8ro.)  Macmillan  and  Co. 
8s.  6d. 

One  Hour’s  Rea  ling.  Remaikable  Costoms,  Seasons,  and  Holidays,  Ac.  Edited 
by  W.  Tegg,  F.B.H.S.  (Small  8to,  pp.  300.)  W.  Tem  and  Co. 

Pbyllis.  A  Novel.  In  8  rols.  (Crown  8to.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  81s.  6d. 
Pjne,  Evelyn.— A  Dream  of  the  Gironde,  and  other  Poems.  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 
234.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  6s. 

Randolph,  Mrs.— The  Burthen  of  Beubsn.  In  1  Tols.  (Oown  8to.)  Horst 
and  Blackett.  81s.  6<i. 

Senior,  WUliam. — By  Stream  and  Sea.  A  Book  for  Wanderers  and  Anglers. 

(Crown  8to,  pp.  331.)  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Adolphe. — Lore  Without  Wings,  la  3  vols.  (Crown  8to.)  Tinsley 
Brotliers.  Sis.  6d. 

Story,  William  W. — Castle  St.  Angelo  and  the  Evil  Eye.  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 

388.)  Chapman  and  Hsll.  10s.  M. 

Tasso’s  Enchanted  Groand.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  388.)  Hatchards. 

The  Bible  for  Young  People.  Yol.  HI.  ((hrown  8vo,  m>.  447.)  Williams  and 
Norgate. 

Thomas,  W.  H. — Boyhood  Lays.  (Fop.  8to,  pp.  74.)  Trilbaer  Co. 

Trollope,  Anthony.— The  Amerioan  Senator.  In  8  rols.  (Crown  8to.)  Chap¬ 
man  and  HalL  81s.  6d. 

West,  Cbarles,  M.D.— Hospital  Organisation.  (Crown  8ro,  pp.  97.)  Macmillan 
and  Co. 


Terms  op  Subscription: — Post  freCf  within  the  United 
Kingdom —  Yearly ^  £1  8s.  6d. ;  Half-yearly ^  146. 8d. ;  Quarterly ^ 
7s,  2d. —  U.8,  of  Americaj  £1  10s,Qd.f  or  $7  60  gold. — India 
and  the  Colonies,  £1  10s,  Qd.  Subscriptions  are  paydhle  in 
advance,  and  may  commence  at  any  time. 

THE  EXAMINER. 

AX  IXDKPIXDBNT  WEKKLT  KKVIXW  OV 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Pbics  6d. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  8,617,  MAT  26,  1877. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

General  Grant’s  Visit.  The  Seat  of  War  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  War  on  the  Danube. 

The  Political  Influence  of  Moscow. 

The  French  Crisis  —  The  Ere  and  the  Morrow. 

The  Theological  Crisis  in  Scotland.  The  Promised  Land. 

Judicial  Confusion.  Grant  Palace. 

A  Baker’s  Dozen  of  Bakers’  Meetings. 

The  Burial  Debate. 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,  by  William  Black. — Chapter  XXI. 

Mr.  Lewes’s  New  Yolnme.  Victor  Hugo’s  New  Poem. 

All  for  Herself. 

Music.  Drama. 

Variorum  Notes. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions. 

Bubscription,  post  free,  £1  8«.  6d.  per  anniun. 

LONDON :  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C. 


TkOR^l’S  GREAT  WORKS.-— CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

LI  PR^ORIDM  and  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM;  with  Dream 
of  Pilate’s  Wife,  Honse  of  Caiaphas,  Ac.,  at  the  Dor6  Gallery,  36  New  Bond 
Street,  DAILY,  Ten  to  Six.  One  Shilling. 

BRIGHTON. — ^To  be  LET,  Furnished,  No.  9  Eaton  Place, 

Are  doors  from  the  sea,  an  excellent  RESIDENCE,  containing  Drawing 
Room,  Doable  Dining  Boom,  Bath  Room,  Boudoir,  Seven  Bed  Rooms,  Pantry, 
Kitchen,  Housekeeper’s  Boom,  and  the  usual  Domestic  Offices  ;  or  to  be  Let, 
Unfnmlshed,  on  Lease,  at  £100  per  annum,  by  taking  the  well-made  and  modem 
Furniture  by  valuation. — Apply  to  Mr.  Q.  H.  Day,  Estate  Agent,  197  Western 
Boad,  Brighton. 

POULTRY  FARMING.  —  Those  wishing  to  join  in  this 

very  lucrative  BUSINESS,  can  do  so  under  exceptionally  favourable 
circumstances,  additional  Capital  being  required  to  extend  present  Business. 
Liability  limited. — Full  particulars  on  application  to  “  Poultry,”  care  of  Messrs. 
J.  Bvbbidob  a  Ck).,  62  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

VACCINATION.— COOKED  STATISTICS.— The 

V  VEBBATIM  EVIDENCE  of  Mr.  EMBRY,  as  given  before  the  Seleot 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  this  most  important  question,  may  be 
had  at  the  BRITISH  COLLEGE  of  HEALTH,  Boston  Boad,  London.  Price  l<f. 

IVJ’R.  TENNANT,  Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

lYX  gives  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
■apply  dementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Books,  and  Fossils,  to  Ulostrate  ^e 
Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jokes,  Page,  Phillips,  and  others,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays . £2  9  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  ........  6  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geolo^,  at  50 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  eiwen  reqnisite  to  assist  those  oommencing  toe  stadv 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  muon 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  ContnMSt  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  Meditenanean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gation  Oompony  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Sonthampton,  vlfl  the  Sues  Canal, 
evetw  Thursday,  from  Venioe  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Malls,  every  Monday. 

Ollioes — ^122  Leadenhall  Street,  B.C.,  and  25  Ooekspnr  Street,  S.W. 

IRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  39 

Southampton  Buildings,  (Tbanoery  Lane,  W.O. 

DEPOSITS  received  at  INTEREST  for  stated  periods,  or  repayable  on  demand. 
On  Cnrrent  Accounts,  Intereht  allowed  on  the  minimnm  monthly  balanone. 
Cheque  Books  supplied,  and  Letters  of  Credit  and  Clrcnlar  Notes  issued. 

The  Bank  undertake  the  custody  of  Securities  of  Customers,  aud  tiie  CoUeo- 
tion  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons.  Stocks  and  Shares  par- 
chased  and  s(Ad,  and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  till  4,  excepting  Satnrdays,  then  from  10  to  8. 

On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  in  the  evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  fall  partioulars,  may  be  had  on  appUavtion. 
_ _ FRANCIS  BAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

i^N  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nervous 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  KiUY , 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  186  Gower  St.'eet,  London. 
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BBITISH  empire  mutual  LIB'E  assurance 

COMPANY,  t3  New  Bridge  Street,  BlackfrlArs,  London,  B.O. 

Extract  from  the  Thirtieth  Annnal  Baport,  for  Tear  ending  December  81 ,' 1876 : 

Polidee  Uroed  for .  £381486  0  0 

Olalme  paid,  inclodiiig  boniues .  59,798  10  11 

The  Acoomnlated  Pond  was  increaaed  by .  40,878  17  8 

And  ia  now  .  655,665  6  8 

PoUdee  in  force  aeniring .  8,814,660  0  0 

Life  Preminma .  100,185  16  1 

Total  Income  .  180,018  16  3 

EDWIN  BOWLEY,  Secretary. 

Prom  whom  copiea  of  Report,  Balance  Sheet,  and  all  information  can  be  had 
on  application,  or  from  any  of  the  Agent*  of  the  Company. 

PHCSNIX  FIRE  OFFICE!,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Croaa,  London.  Eatahliahed  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Lo«  lettlementi. 

Inanranceaeflaotedinallparteof  the  World. 

/  OBOROE  WM.  LOVELL, 
aecrnaruM  |  jqjqj  BROOMFIELD. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

X  (Eatahliahed  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.O. ;  and  16  &  17  PaU  Mall,  &W. 
Oi^tal,  £1,600,000.  Paid  np  and  Inreated,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  Oeneral  Manager. 

I  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

J  LUCRATIVE  PERCENTAGES 

PERMANENTLY  SECURED  throngh  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  in 

“THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW,” 

Sent  poet  free  to  Applicant*  by 

MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  &  CO., 

Sworn  Broker*, 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BAN|L  LONDON. 

BavuRfl  —  RO BARTS,  LUBBCXTK,  &  00.^:iOmbard  Street. 
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— In  return  for  a  Ten-Pound  Note,  free  and  safe 

per  poet.  One  of 

BENNETTS  LADY’S  GOLD  WATCHES, 

Perfect  for  time,  beauty,  and  workmanahip,  with  keylea*  action,  air-tight, 
damp-tight,  and  dusc-tight. 

65  Cheapaide,  London.  Gold Chainsat  Manufacturer**  Prloe*. 

P.0.0.  John  Bennett. 

BENNETT,  65  AKD  64  CHEAPSIDE. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTBT. 

IsA  K,.  <3-.  H.  JOITES, 

_  STJBQXOir-DIlirTIBT, 

TXTILL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  grati*  and  poet  free,  which  explain*  the 
▼  *  most  unique  system  of  the  adjqitation  of  artiflcial  and  extraction  of  natural 
toeth  without  pain,  from  bis  only  London  address — 

57  GBBAT  BUSSELL  STBEBT, 

Opporite  the  British  Mnaenm. 

Note.— Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  difficult  and  ddioate  cases,  nn  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self* 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumiM  being  nnnorfesanr ;  and,  by  recent 
sdentiflo  discoTeries  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dentist,  detection  ia 
rendered  utterly  impoaslble,  both  by  the  eloee  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  ^eir  life-like  iq;>pearanoe.  By  this  patented  invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  are 
insured,  uadeas  bulk  being  obviated ;  artionlatiim  ia  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrons  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  Introduced  an 
entirely  new  process.  —  ... 

TESTIMONIAL. 

<<  My  dear  Sir. — Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  forthe  skilland  atten¬ 
tion  displayed  in  the  oonstmction  of  my  Artiflcial  Teeth,  which  renders  my 
mastication  and  articulation  excellent.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  vou  have  ob¬ 
tained  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  to  protect  what  I  oonader  tbe  per¬ 
fection  of  Painless  Dentistry.  In  recognition  of  your  valuable  servicea  yon  are 
at  liberty  to  use  my  name.  S.  G.  HUTCHINS, 

"  By  Am>ointment  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Queen. 

«G.H.  Jones,  Esq.” 


Tj^ARTH  to  EARTH.  —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

-1-J  CXIMPAN  Y  is  prepared  to  conduct  Funerals  upon  the  jwindple  recently 
advocated  in  ”  The  Times,”  dispensing  with  ali  procession,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  the  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  All 
that  is  necessary  ia  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  (Company’s  Office.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  Earth  to 
Earth  Coffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  3  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.O. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  SOBTQIO  TOUB  PAPKB8  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

"Exceedingly  nsefuL”— Nfandard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 

Honrp  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 

An  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

13  CRANBOURNB  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


Liebig  company's  extract,  of  meat. — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Oaotiom. — Genuine  only  withfac-simile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signatnra  across  label. 


42  POULTBY. 

EAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

INSUBID  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  1, 5, 10,  or  30  Years, 
or  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 

04  on  n  if  Killed,  with  liberal  allowanoes  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment 
X1|UUU  of  £5  oovering  the  Whole  Life.  SmaUer  amounts  and  shorter 
periods  in  propmtion. 

accidents  op  all  kinds 

By  Uniform  Annnx.i  Premhims,  irrespective  of  oocnpation.  Participation  in 

Proit*  without  Liability.  _ 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACKHDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  KINGBALB,  Chairman. 

43  POULTRY. 

Prospectosea,  Ac.,  Free.  W.  BURR,  F.8.&,  Managing  Director. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  U^travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emererencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards,  to  cat  from  the  piece,  all  markra 
in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  prloe  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  Oenenl 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for 
household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J*  -A.  -ST  »  3, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT  STREET^  W. 


SOHWEPPE'S  MALVERN  SELTZER. 

SOHWBPPB’S  SODA  WATER. 

SCHWEPPE*S  LEMONADE. 

SCHWBPPB’S  POTASS  WATER. 

Oonsnmors  are  particularly  requested  to  ask  for  SCHWEPPE*8,  and  obsarra 
Trade  Mark  on  Labels  (a  Fountain),  as  many  imitations  are  offered  to  the  Public. 
To  be  obtained  from  the  leading  Chemists,  Wine  Merchants,  and  Grocers. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitohenen  of  the  ordinary 
descripCioo.  These  Kitohenen  ire  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppreaalve  amount  of  heat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitohenen,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  varions  slses  suited  to  different  Bstabiishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Mesnri.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

40  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectosea  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNUL.  —  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

"  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.”— 5/andar<f. 

"’The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hassall. 


gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia^ 
1876.  Alzo  at  Leede  and  Mancheeter,  1875. 

"VfOISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

Xv  Derigna, 

J^AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

•p^EST  for  PablicBuildings,  Priyate  Houses,  &c. 

Sold  by  an  Furnishing  Homes  in  Town  and  Oonntry. 

WORKS WOBSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WABEHOUSB 76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


FRY’S  EXTRACT  OP  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

”  Which  really  consist*  of  Cocoa  Nib*  deprived  of  the  snperfluom  oU.” — Food, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  HaasaU. 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  S.  FEY  4  SONS. 


XT  OLLO WAY’S  PILLS.— A  few  doses  of  these  Pilla 

•XX  should  be  taken  by  everyone  at  the  commencement  of  Spring.  They 
soon  set  tbe  stomach  in  proper  order,  and  give  new  life,  vi^nr,  and  energy  to 
thOM  who  feel  low,  weak,  nervous,  and  exhausted,  and  out  of  sorts ;  they  impart 
a  freehnen  to  tbe  mental  energies,  and  enable  the  hard-worked  man  of  bosiiiess 
to  apply  himself  with  energy  to  bis  work ;  they  cast  out  from  the  blood  tha 
imp^Uee  which  have  aocumnlated  daring  the  ^^ter,  and  renovate  the  whole 
internal  economy.  Their  action  is  mild,  and  yet  effective,  and  this  valuable 
quality  renders  them  suitable  for  females  and  diUdren,  and  plain  direotions 
aoomnpany  them,  and  therefore  no  mistake  can  occur. 


DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  80  years  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 

Addity  of  tbe  Stomaob,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gmitle  Aperient  for  Delicate  Comtitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  8c  CO., 

173  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON;  and  of  aU  Chemists throngbont 

tbe  World. 


JOSEPH  QILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
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SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 
SLACKS  SILVE^  ELECTRO-PLATE, 

BY  ELKINGTON'S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  COATING  OF  FIJBB  SIIiVEB  OVEB  SLACK’S 
NICKEL  SILVEB. 

FOB  SILVEB-LIKE  APFEABANCE, 

FOB  CONSTANT  WEAB, 

FOB  EXCELLENCE  IN  WOBKMANSHIF, 

IS  EaOAL  TO  STEBLING  SILVEB. 

MADE  IN  A  GEEAT  VARIETY  OP  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 

FOR 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 

AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

CRUET-FRAMES,  with  RICH~ CUT  GLASSES,  18i.  6d.  to  120#. 

TEA  SPOONS,  12#. ;  DESSERT,  20i. ;  TABLE,  80«.  per  Dozen. 

TABLE  FORKS,  SO#.;  DESSERT,  20#.  per  Dozen. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  Mahogany,  12  pair  Cases,  50#.  to  130#. 
FISH-BATING  KNIVES,  in  Case.  45#.  to  120#.  the  Dozen. 

SETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  185#.  to  250#. 

SETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  each  and  CARVERS,  75#.  to  120#. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  70#.  to  500#. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  15#.  6J.  to  85#. 

PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 

Electro-Plated  I 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Piddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

Bead  and 
Fancy  Patterns. 

£  #. 

d. 

£  #. 

d. 

£  #. 

d. 

£  #. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1  11 

1  18 

' 

2  4 

7 

0 

12  Dessert  do . 

1 

1  12 

1  15 

0 

12  Tablespoons  . 

nn 

0 

1  18 

2  4 

i 

rari 

0 

12  Dessert  do . 

Hcl 

fin 

1  12 

I 

1  15 

0 

12  Tea  do . 

0  12 

IfCl 

T 

1  2 

0 

1  10 

0 

2  Salt  do . 

BKJ 

tin 

0 

E 

0  4 

0 

1  Mustard  do . 

m 

0  1 

6 

0  2 

0 

EKl 

0 

«  Egg  do . 

0  9 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12 

0 

1  Gravy  do . 

0  « 

0 

0  7 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0  9 

6 

0  15 

0 

ElTl 

« 

1  Fish  Knife  . 

ran 

E 

B 

0  15 

6 

0  16 

6 

1  butter  Knife  . 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

8  Sauce  l.adles  . 

IB 

6 

0 

0  8 

0 

□ 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

EKl 

E 

9 

0  4 

0 

0  6 

1  Sugar  Tongs  . 

0  2 

6 

QQ 

y 

0  8 

6 

0  4 

8  4 

D 

11  2 

3 

12  11 

6 

13  19 

6 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  snperlor  raethol  of 
ELECTBO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  rcplating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  beat  qualify,  warranted  not  to 

oome  loose  in  the  handloe,  and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  Snd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..0  46  056  060 

Measrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufacture 
of  Table  Knives.  Every  blade  made  of  double  sheer  steel. 


SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  3#.  M,  to  6#. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10#.  to  80#. 

Bright  Steel  and  Oroioln,  G'n.  to  120#. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3#.  to  5#.  M. 

Drawing-room  ditto.  10#. 6</.  to  60#. 

Improved  Coal-Boxes.  4#.  6<f.  to  30#. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18#.  6d.  to  85#. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45#.  to  95#. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9#.  6d.  to  SO#. 

Pap'er  M&cb6  ditto,  80«.  to  95#. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6#.  6if.  to  14#.  SJ. 

KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

SITES 

First  Prize  Set  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set . .  8  11  0 

Large  Set .  24  19  0 

OLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

O  or  B  nt  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders.  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro¬ 
plated  Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  &o.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


gLACK’f 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IR02TXA0XTC3-ERS  TO  IXSZt.  MA-JESTY, 

886  STRAND,  LONDON,  W. 

OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


X  Y  Z 

British  and  Continental. 
No  Second  Reference. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 

X  Y  Z 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET. 


TABLE  CUTLERY. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  Uie  finest 
Steel. 

81-lnch  ivory  handles  . per  doz. 


n 

ji 


do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.,  fine  do. 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 


to  balance 
do. 
do. 

extra  large 
African 
silver  fermles 
silver  blades 


Do.  electro-silvered  handles 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Table 

Dessert 

uarvers, 
per  Pair 

#.  d. 

#.  <f. 

#.  d. 

14  0 

11  0 

«  0 

18  0 

14  0 

7  a 

20  0 

15  0 

7  0 

26  0 

20  0 

8  0 

80  0 

22  0 

8  0 

88  0 

24  0 

9  « 

86  0 

28  0 

10  * 

42  0 

86  0 

18  6 

42  0 

85  0 

15  0 

48  0 

85  0 

23  0 

19  0 

7  & 

TJIT’ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Fumiehing  Ironmonger, 

*  V  by  Appointment  to  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue 
gratis  and  post  paid.  It  contains  npwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  nniivalled 
Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms  at  89  Oxford 
Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and 
1  Newman  Yard.  Manufactories — 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews, 
London.  W. 

VirHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P — 

'V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8#.  9d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Oolonrs,  7#.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  acoordi^  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Cullen’s  **  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,"  4,000  Engravings,  printed  la 
oolonrs,  £10  10#.;  "The  Manual  of  Heraldry," 4,000  Engravings, 8#.  fid.,  post 
free  by  T.  OULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.-Crest  EngraTcd 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7#.  6d, 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  is.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5#.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12#.  6<l. 
Registered  letter,  fid.  extra.  T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beantifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto.  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Dn 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Izme). 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£22#.;  £3  8#.;  £4  4#.;  £6  6#.;  £616#.;  very  massive,  £10  10#. ;  heavy  knnckle- 
dusters,  £16  16#.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLBTON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  (hranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lime),  W.C.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reouire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  need.  Initial  Plates,  1#. ;  Name  Plate, 
1#.  fid. ;  8^  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2#.  fid. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6#. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  OULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  2#.  8<J.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  ol  copper  plate,  wedding 


Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  lt«.  fid. 
Memorial  Care’s  prints,  and  hatchment*  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLBTON,  Mol  Engraver,  25  Cnmboome  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

nawest  designs  In  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 

?reeentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 

'.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  (^ueon  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran- 
bourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 

OOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  1a,  £2  2s., 

O  £3  8#.,  £4  4#.,  £5  6#.,  £6  6#.,  and  £7  Is.  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranboume 
Street.  London,  W.C.  Post  Offloe  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 

RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TTTmTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effeotive  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
bartfol  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  ronnd  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  snpplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mneh  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  b« 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  daring  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,ontheolrcamferenc« 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single Tmss,  18#.,  21#.,  28#.  8d.,  and  81#.  fid.;  postage  free,  Donhie ditto, 
81#.  6d.,  42#.,  and  52#.  fid. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42#.  aud  52#.  fid. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-offloe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  OlBoe,  Piocadill). 
NEW  PATENT. 

17LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  poious,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  StockLag.  Price,  4#.  fid..  Is.  fid.,  10#.,  and  16#. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piooadilly,  London. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON  S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  pnblio  that  every  article  pre- 

gared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadalterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
avendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  a^  18  Trinity 
Street,  London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.-The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepeured  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

"  Elixabeik  Latenbg." 
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H  E  A  L  &  SON’S 


SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 

IS  THE  BEST  SPRINa  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED. 


heal  &  SON,  BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  AND  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 

198,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.— Cat»logu«  poit  fret. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67, 69, 71, 73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  ' 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

A  Desorlpthe  Catalo4u$  {the  best  Furnlahini  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


FXJBNISH  YOUB  HOUSE  WITH 


Table  KniTeiy  Irory,  p«r  doian,  from  IQa.  to  Sfis. 
Electro  Forln — T»blc,  from  Ms. ;  Spoons,  from  Ms. 
Papier  Xaolie  Tea  in  Ssts,  sis.,  ses.,  9St, 
Sleetro  Tea  and  Ck>ffM  Sete,  from  £3  7*. 

DUh  C0Ten-Tin.23s.t  MeUl.e6s.{  Elactro,Xll  11a. 
Sleetro  Crneta  and  Liqnenra. 

Lampe—Pstent  Book  Oil,  Moderator,  do. 

Bronied  Tea  and  CoffM  Uma. 

Coal  Senttlee,  YaMS,  Bozea,  Bo. 

China  and  Olau— Dinnsr  Sorrioos,  B«. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


O 


JOHN  TANN'8 


RELIANCE  SAFES. 

£6  15a.,  YIBE-BBSISTINO  SAFE, 

25  inchea  high,  fitted  with  Drawer,  carriage  paid.  Lists  Free. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


HIGHLAND 


WHISKY. 

The  PERFECTION  of  WHISKY. 

UNRIVALLED  for  TODDY. 

BOLE  PROPBIETOBS,  GBBENLEBS  BBOTHEBS, 

1  Oretham  Buildings,  London,  B.O.;  DistiUeriM,  Argyloshlre. 


[IB  .  THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

.  Fendert— Bright,  45s.  to  B16;  Bronae,  Si.  to  M 
*  StOTOS—Brlght,  Black,  Bsgistor,  Hot  air,  Ac. 

^  Baths— Domcstio,  Fix^  and  Travtlling. 

Bedsteads— BraM  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Comiees— €omlec>polsa  Ends,  Banda  Be. 

Gaseliers— Might,  its. { t do.. sss. i  6 do., £8  da 
Kiteheners— From  s  ft.  £S  6c.,  to  6  ft.,  ESS. 

Kitchen  Utensile,  Tnmerj  Goods,  Hats,  4e. 
Garden  Tools— Lawn  Mowers,  Bolicrc,  Hordlce,  Be* 

\  V  (Catmlofssm  /V^.) 

46,  Sing  William  Ctreet,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


SAINSBURY’S 

LAVENDER  WATER. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


mnrxBflALLT 


■RECOMMENDED  by  thb  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

A.  I.  A  pnre  old  spirit,  mild,  melJow,  delldons,  and  moot  wholesome. 

Dr.  Habsall  says :  —  *'  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste, 
aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  prononnoed  to 
be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.** 

Wholesale  :  20  GBEAT  TITCHPIELD  8TIIBBT,  LONDON,  W. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHEEBT  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  Is.  6<f.  per  bottle. 

**AGUA  AMABELLA” 

Rofitores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  prlstinehue,  no  matter  at  what  age;  8s.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NUBSEEY  POWDEB,*' 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pnre. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


177  STBANB,  and  at  the  Bailway  Boohstalla. 
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SALMON,  ODY,  &  CO., 

Inrenton  and  Patentees  of  the 


LADIES’ 

BELTS, 

ELASTIC  SELP-ADJUSTINO  TRUSS, 

STOCKINGS,  To  his  late  Majesty  William  IV.,  and  to  Her  Majesty*. 
1^^  .  Army  and  Navy. 

898  STXiJh.DTX>.  ZjOZTZDODJ. 
MADB  TO  ANT  o ... 

Jf.B. — A  Femalt  Atiessdsmt  <m  Laditi, 

Prloe  List,  with  DireoUons  for  Meaiorement,  post  free. 


FOR  ALL  THE  USES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

NAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION, 

ASD  IS  UDEQUAIXED 

FOB  T7NIPOBMLT  SUPBBIOB  QX7AUTY. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAY.  IT  IH  TOXni  HOUBB8,  AHS  U8B  SO  OTHU, 

for  It  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  FEVERS,  BRXJPTIVB  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  baying  pecnliar  and  exelualTe  meriU. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

OBUnON.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnbllo  with  the  mere 
transpoeition  of  the  words  of  my  labele,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health* 
reatoring  elemenU  of  LAMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  is  of  tke  ntowt 
importance  that  the  NAMS  and  TBADB  MABKon  a  BUFF- 
CoLOITBlDD  WBAPFSB  anralopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de* 
pendenoe  alone  oan  be  placed. 

NOTE  ADDBESS— 111  HOLBOBN  HILL,  LONDON. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


ACROSS  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  By  J.  W. 

Boddam-Whitham,  Author  of  **  Peuiis  of  the  Pudflc,”  ko.  8ro.,  with 
Illuetrutlone,  10i. 

MY  LIFE,  from  1815  to  1849.  By  Charles 

LovTus,  formerly  of  the  Hoyul  Nutj,  lete  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  Author 
of  **  Mj  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land.”  S  rols.,  21«. 

”The  praise  which  the  *  Athenssum  ’  gare  to  the  first  portion  of  Major  Loftus's 
work  may  be  fairly  awardol  to  the  second.  These  remlnisoenoos  are  pleasantly 
told.  There  is  a  oheeriness  about  thorn  which  communicates  Its^  to  the 
reader.”— AlAmtam. 

SECOND  SERIES  of  CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE 

KNOWN.  By  Lord  Wiluax  Lonrox.  S  rols.,  8td.,  80s. 

**  This  new  series  of  Lord  William  Lennox's  reminisoenoss  is  fully  as  enter* 
SAtwtng  ■■  the  preceding  one.” — Mali  GaseUe. 

MY  YEAR  in  an  INDIAN  FORT.  By  Mrs. 

GcTHim,  Author  of  **  Through  Russia.”  S  toIs.,  with  Hlostrations,  SI/. 

The  SEA  of  MOUNTAINS:  an  Account  of 

Lord  Dufferin’s  Tour  through  British  CMumbia  in  1876.  By  Moltnkux 
St.  Johv.  With  Portrait  of  Lord  Duilerin.  S  rols.,  81«.  [In  June. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MRS.  ARTHUR.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author 

of  ”  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  Ac.  8  rols. 

The  BURTHEN  of  REUBEN.  By  Mrs.  Ran- 

DOLPH,  Author  of  **  Gentianella,”  **  Wild  Hyacinth,”  bo,  8  rols. 

The  MARQUIS  of  LOSSIE.  By  George 

Mac  Doxald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  Alec  Forbes,”  **  David  Elginbrod,” 
”  Robert  Falconer,”  lie.  8  vtrfs.  £June  8. 

WINNIE’S  HISTORY.  By  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 

**  A  charming  story,  full  of  grace  and  tenderness.”— J/og/'air. 

BEEDGET.  By  M.  Betham-Edwabds,  Author 

of  *'  Kitty,”  Ac.  8  rols. 

ATaTa  for  HERSELF.  By  Shirley  Smith. 

**  A  deddsdly  olerar  story,  well  worth  reading.”— i/bmgip  Pott. 

**  The  reader  is  oarried  on  by  the  pleasant,  crisp  style.”— TVsicf. 

AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS.— The  AutetyM  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
tbs  Autotyps  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Pabeogssphieal,  Nnmlsmatical,  Royal  Oeegraphioal,  and  other 
Leumed  Societies.  Fso-slmilss  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawtagt,  and  Bketobsa.  Yiews  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Aa,  ho. 

For  Terms  and  Bpedmmis,  apply  to  the  Maxaoxb. 

AUTOTYPE  supersedes  the  old  methods  of  Photographic  Printing  by  pro- 
eesMs  which,  prceenring  all  the  beauty  of  Silver  Prints,  are  free  from  the 
fatal  detect  of  fading. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

86  RATHBONB  PLACE, 

displays  a  splendid  ooUeotion  of  copies  of  the  Great  Masters  from  the  Art 
Giuleries  of  Europe. 

TURNER'S  LIBER  8TUDIORUM. 

The  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE  AUTOTYPES  from  DRAWINGS  by  Woxiaji  Bulks.  S1«. 
the  set— BIX  ILLUSTRATIONS  to  ”  COMUS,”  and  BIX  MISCEL* 
LANEOUS  SUBJECTS,  selected  from  tbe  recent  Bulks  Exhibitiox. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  By  Fobd  Madox-Buown.  21«. 

SET  of  SIX  DOMESTIC  DRAWINGS.  By  F.  I.  Shields.  21/. 
the  set. 

The  ECCB  HOMO  of  Cars  Thomas.  10/.  6d. 

Tha  CATAPULT  of  B.  J.  Potvtsb.  R.A.  £8  8/.,  21/.,  It.  6d. 

The  REMARKABLE  SERIES  of  NATIONAL  PORTRAlTa-fitndies  of 
Beautiful  Women,  Historical  and  Poetical,  Picturea  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Maroarst  Camsrox.  In  aU  sixty-seven  subjects,  at  7/.  6d.  each. 
SKETCHES  by  ROWBOTHAM.  Choioe,  7t.  €d.  each. 

TWENTY-NINE  STUDIES  of  JOHN  FORBES  HARDY,  at  It.  6d.  each. 
REPRODUCTIONS  of  WORKS  by  Beavis,  Bida,  Cruiokshakk,  Leiimaxx, 
LucT,  Bant,  Ward,  Ac.,  Ao.,  Ac.  Catalogues  on  application. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  86  RATHBONE  PLACE. 

The  Works— EALING  DENE,  MIDDLESEX. 

General  Manager— W.  B.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works— J.  R.  Bawvsr. 

Prioe  Id. ;  9d.  per  Doaen ;  6«.  per  Hundred. 

^  BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS. 

”  From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 
notions  of  property  in  wild  creatures,  and  both  are  productive  of  the  same 
yranny  to  the  commons.” — Biacktkme. 

PubUshod  by  the  Anti-Game-Law  League,  186  Strand. 


NEW  STORY 
BY  MR.  CHARLES  READE. 

This  daj  is  published, 

A 

WOMAN-HATE  B. 

By  CHARLES  READE. 

Three  Vols.,  Crown  Octavo,  £l  6s.  6d. 

Originally  published  in  **  Blackwood’s  Magazine.” 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  A  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Now  ready,  price  Threepence,  No.  IV.,  for  JUNE,  of  the 

COVENT  GARDEN  MAGAZINE. 

New  Series.  Conducted  by  W.  H.  C.  Natiok. 


1.  Stemming  the  Stream.  Chapters 

IX.,  X.,  XI.  (Dlustrated). 

2.  Open  Spaces  for  the  People. 

8.  The  Landwehr  System. 

4.  On  the  Banks  of  the  Imperial  River. 
(Illustrated.) 


6.  Paillasse  in  England. 

7.  Very  Cheap  Excursionists. 

8.  Cottage  Gardens. 

9.  Shadows  on  the  Mirror.  Chapters 

XII.,  XIII.,  XIV. 

10.  By  tbe  Night  Mail. 


6.  A  Mad  King.  By  W.  H.  C.  Nation.  1 11.  Gleanings  from  various  Fields. 

- -  —  ,  --  ly ■ 

Oflloe,  21a  Maiden  Lane,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 

In  One  Volume,  16mo.,  pp.  xvi.-144,  cloth,  price  8t.  6d. 

The  CONVERSATION  ofa  soul  with  GOD:  a  Theodicy. 

By  Henry  Mac  Coumac,  M.D.  [Jutt  j>ublu/ted. 

London  :  TRtJBNER  A  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill, 

Imperial  16mo.,  cloth,  4/. 

/^NE  HOUR’S  READING ;  Remarkable  Customs,  Seasons, 

Vy  aud  Holidays,  Epithets  and  Phrases,  Aa  Edited  by  William  Txoo, 
F.R.H.S.,  Author  of  ”  Meetings  and  Greetings,”  ”  The  Knot  Hod,”  Ac. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapsido. 

JiTFW  AND  CHEAP  EDITION.  / 

Illustrated  by  D.  Macuse,  B.A.,  post  8vo.-,  cloth,  4/. 

CARLETON'S  (W.)  TRAITS  and  STORIES  of  the  IRISH 

PEASANTRY.  New  Edition,  with  the  Author’s  latest  Corrections,  an 
Introduction,  and  Explanatory  Notes. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

iblCKERS  &  SON’S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  SECOND- 


JLF  HAND  BOOKS,  comprising  part  of  the  Librair  of  the 
Taylor,  Bart.,  free  by  post. — 1  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  W.C. 


late  Sir  Charles 


BICKERS  A  SON’S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  SCHOOL  PRIZE-BOOKS, 
in  Calf  and  Morocco  Bindings,  free  by  post.  The  Largest,  Cheapest,  and 
Choicest  Selection  in  England,  on  View  at  1  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  W.C. 

Just  published,  8to.,  illustrated,  prioe  6/. 

A  URAL  SURGERY :  a  Treatise  on  the  Curable  Forms 

j!\.  of  Ear  Disease.  By  Georqk  P.  Field,  M.R.C.S.,  Aural  Surgeon  to 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  London. 

London :  HENRY  RENSHAW,  886  Strand. 

'Prioe  One  Shilling. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE:— THE  COUNTERFEIT  and 

THE  TRUE.  Reasons  for  Opposing  Both.  A  Lecture,  with  Additional 
Remarks  and  Notes.  By  Rear-Admiral  Maxse. 

London  :  W.  RIDGWAY,  169  Piccadilly,  W. 

Just  published,  in  demy  8vo.,  price  18/.  doth ;  or  for  Cash  remittance,  14/.  Cd. ; 

per  post,  lOd.  extra. 

A  COMPARATIVE  SURVEY  of  LAWS  in  FORCE  for 

the  PROHIBITION,  REGULATION,  and  LICENSING  of  VICE  in 
ENGLAND  and  other  COUNTRIES.  With  an  Appendix  giving  the  Text  of 
Laws  and  Police  Regulations  as  they  now  exist  in  &igland,  in  British  Depen¬ 
dencies,  in  the  Chief  Towns  of  Continental  Europe,  and  in  other  Parts  of  the 
World ;  a  Precise  Narrative  of  the  Passing  of  the  English  Statutes ;  and  an 
Historical  Account  of  English  Laws  and  L^islation  on  the  Subject  from  the 
Earliest  Times.to  the  Present  Day  By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law 
and  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  University  College,  London ;  Author  of  ”  A 
S>'stematic  View  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,”  the  ”  Science  of  Law,”  ”  A 
Primer  of  the  English  Constitution,”  Ac. 

STEVENS  A  SONS,  119  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


rpHE  WOMAN  QUESTION :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

-JL  the  Examiner.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  Tbe  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Riting  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  prioB  1/.,  by  post  1/.  2d. ;  cloth  2/.,  by  post  it.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  186  Strand,  W.C. 

Now  ready,  price  Threepence. 

OUNDAY  TRADING. — Speeches  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  in 

O  the  House  of  Commons,  Against  Mr.  Thomas  Hnghes’s  Bill,  April  26, 1871  ; 
Against  Sir  Thomas  Chambers’s  Bill,  April  10, 1872.  Revised  from  the  Reporters' 
Notea.  1^  Yow  Words  upon 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

London :  EDWARD  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. ;  and  all  Bookseller 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.’S 

ITEW  BO.OKS. 

- ♦ - 


Now  ready,  elephant  4to.,  half-bound,  price  £8  8j. 

NEW  ZPjATjAND,  Graphic  and  Descriptive. 

— '’y  Special  Penniasion,  to  the  Prince  of  Wale^ 

Work  TOntalna  25  CTiromo-lithographs,  14  inches  by  10,  and  very  many 
Wood  BngraTings  and  Lithographic  Views.  ^ 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  TAUCHNIT2  SERfES. 

Just  published, 

U  A  E  D  A. 

A  Nkw  Novkl. 

By  Q-BORGS  EBBRS,  the  Author  of  “  An  Bg3rptian  Ptinffss  ** 

From  the  German  by  CLARA  BELL. 

The  only  English  Copyright  Edition.  2  Tols.,  2t.  each,  cloth. 

«  The  most  charming  book  of  the  aeuKm.^—Jfaxfair. 

SPORT  AND  ADVENTURE  IN  CENTRAL  INDIA 

Now  ready,  in  demy  8to!,  cloth  extra,  price  21s. 

SEONEE  ;  or,  Camp  Life  on  the  Satpura  Eange. 

By  Robkbt  Aucttaob  Stbbndai.b,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated  by  the  Aciuor. 
**  If  any  doubt  this,  let  them  read  the  most  charming  book  of  the  season. 
•  .  .  Mr.  Stemdale’s  *  Seonee.'  ” — Jfagfair. 

**  We  must  congratulate  the  author  on  his  success.**— fl'Io5«. 

“  .  .  .  Rarely  have  we  enjoyed  a  book  so  moah." —Edinburgh  Dailp  Review. 

Now  ready. 

A  MODERN  MEPHISTOPHELES.  Crown 

8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  10s.  6d. 

“  Very  curious  and  original.** — Literary  World. 

NEW  SCOTTISH  NOVEL  NOW  READY. 

THE  DAWSONS  OF  GLENAEA. 

Three  Vols. 

“  The  central  tragedy  is  undoubtedly  striking,  but  not  unwarrantably  sensa¬ 
tional,  and  everything  about  it  is  probable  and  natural.  .  .  .  The  scenery 
of  the  story  is  simply  but  charmingly  described.** — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

FEANK  CAREY :  a  Story  of  Victorian  Life. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Sketches  of  Australian  Life  and  Scenery.*’  In  S  vob. 
**  The  pictures  of  Australian  scenery  and  society  are  spirited.**— .S/omfard. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  It.  M. 

NOBLE  WORDS  &  NOBLE  DEEDS.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  French  of  E.  Mullrr.  By  Dora  LnoH.  Containing 
noany  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Phiuppotkaux. 

**  This  is  a  book  which  will  delight  the  young.  .  .  .  We  cannot  imagine 
a  nicer  present  than  this  book  for  children.** — Standard. 

**  It  is  certain  to  become  a  favourite  with  young  people.*’ — Court  Journal. 

Now  ready,  cloth  extra,  price  S«.  6d. 

HOLY  CROSS  :  a  History  of  the  Wood  known 

as  the  True  Cross.  By  W.  C.  Pruib,  LL.D. 


8.  LOW  &  CO.’S  MONTHLY  PERIODICALS. 


Quarto,  price  1«.  td.,  in  Wrapper. 

CONTENTS  of  MEN  of  MARK  for  June, 

No.  xVUl.  Three  Permanent  Cabinet-sLu  Photographs,  specially  taken 
from  Life  for  this  Work  only,  of 

THE  BIGHT  HON.  A.  H.  LAYARD. 

SIR  WILLIAM  VERNON  HARCOURT. 

JAMBS  NASMYTH,  ESQ. 

With  Brief  Biographical  Notices  by  THOMSON  COOPBR,  F.S.A. 


NOTICE.— Orders  for  the 

HOLIDAY  NUMBER  OF  LONDON  SOGIEfY, 

Price  One  Shilling,  which  will  be  published  on  JUNE  15,  should  be  sent  in  early 
to  prevent  disappointment. 


Folio,  in  Wrapper,  price  1«.  6d. 

CONTENTS  of  the  PICl'UEE  GALLERY  for 

JUNE.  Part  LXVT.,  Vol.  VI. 

I.  GATHERING  SEA- WEED.  By  F.  R.  Ln,  RJl. 

II.  THE  SHUTTLECOCK.  By  J.  M.  Bowkbtt. 

Large  Permanent  Photographa. 

Quarto,  in  Wrapper,  price 

STREET  LIFE  in  LONDON  for  June.  Part  V. 

By  T.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Adolphb  Smith. 

ILLUSTRATBI)  COKTKNTS. 

THE  DRAMATIC  SHOE-BLACK. 

«  TIOKETR”  THE  CARD-DEALER. 

THE  OLD  CLOTHES  OF  ST.'OILBS  S. 

All  Permanent  Photographs,  specially  taken  from  Life  for  this  Work,  with 
Descriptive  Accounts  of  the  Subject. 


MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

Prof.  HUXLEY’S  AMERICAN  ADDRESSES, 

with  a  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  Biology.  8vo.,  it.  id.  [  TVMs  day. 

PERU :  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in 

Mie  Land  of  the  Incas.  By  E.  G.  Squibr,  MA.,  F.SJL.,  late  UJB.  Com- 
Hdasloner  to  Peru.  With  800  Illusl,  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  21a  [This  day. 
(Pimet  says:— *< No  more  solid  and  trustworthy  oontribution  has  been 
made  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  are  among  the  meet  wonderful  mins 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  work  is  really  what  its  tiUe  implies.  While  of  the 
greatast  importance  as  a  oontribution  to  Peruvian  arclubology.  It  b  also  a 
thoroagbly  entertaining  and  instructive  narrative  of  bavel.  .  .  .  Not  the 
least  important  feature  must  be  considered  the  numerous  well^eouted  Ulus- 
trations.” 

**  For  the  first  time  we  have  a  complete,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  thoroagbly 
trustworthy  and  coosoientlous,  aooount  of  Peruvlim  ruins,  executed  by  one  who 
is  competent  to  undertake  the  task.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bquier  has  done  valna^ 
service  as  regards  the  survey  of  the  architectural  remains  of  Pern.  His  book  is 
agreeably  written  and  well  illustrated,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  t^  best  that  has 
yet  been  published  on  that  branch  of  the  subject  to  which  he  has  especially 
devoted  his  attention.” — Academy. 

The  OTTOMAN  POWER  in  EUROPE:  its 

Nature,  its  Growth,  and  its  Decline.  By  Edward  A.  Frkeman,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.  With  'Three  Coloured  Maps,  crown  8to.,  It.  id. 

A  HISTORY  of  CAVALRY  from  the  Earliest 

I  Times ;  with  Lessons  for  the  Future.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Gborob  T.  Dxnisox, 

Oommanding  the  Governor-General’s  Body  Guard,  Canada.  With  Maps 
and  Plans.  8to.,  18<.  [Thitday. 

A  YEAR’S  HOUSEKEEPING  in  SOUTH 

AFRICA.  By  Lady  Barker,  Author  of  **  Station  Life  in  New  Zealand,*  * 
8tc.  With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.,  9s.  [Thitday. 

HARRY.  By  the  Author  of  “Mrs.  Jerning- 

ham's  Jonmal.**  Extra  fop.  8vo.,  3s.  id.  [TMi  day. 

Also,  now  ready,  a  Third  Edition  of  "  Mrs.  JERNINGHAM’S  JOURNAL.*^ 
Extra  fcp.  8vo.,  8s.  id. 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE :  a  Monograph.  By 

T.  Wkmtss  Rko.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  [Thitday. 

“  This  is  no  ordinary  work,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  will  produce  no 
ordinary  sensation  in  the  literary  world.  .  .  .  Mr.  Reid  has  been  able,  by 
the  letters  of  her  dearest  and  most  intimate  friends,  and  from  other  sources,  to 
penetrate  Into  the  inmost  recesses,  not  merely  of  his  heroine's  home  life,  but 
into  her  very  heart-life,  if  we  may  so  speak,  at  revealed  in  her  private  corre¬ 
spondence,  when  she  spoke  heart  to  those  she  lovod  with  so  much  tenderness 
and  tratiji."— Standard. 

NEW  VOLUME  OP  MACMILLAN’S  GLOBE  LIBRARY. 

MILTON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited  by 

Professor  Masson,  with  Introductions,  globe  8vo.,  it. id.  [Thit  day.  , 

A  DIGEST  of  the  CRIMINAL  LAW  (CRIMES 

and  PUNISHMENTS).  By  Sir  James  Stkphxn,  K.C.S.I.,  Q.O.  8vo.,  16«. 
“  We  feel  sure  that  any  person  of  ordinary  Intelligence  who  had  never  looked 
into  a  law-book  in  his  life  might,  by  a  few  days’  careful  study  of  this  volume, 
obtain  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  criminal  Uw,  a  more  norfect  con¬ 
ception  of  its  different  bearings,  a  more  thorough  and  intelligent  insight  into  its 
snares  and  pitfalls,  than  an  or^ary  practitioner  can  boost  of  after  years  of 
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